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IMMORTALITY. 


O thinking brain that lately with us 
wrought’st, 
By death surprised at thine unfinished 
task, 
For one, a thousand lives thou shouldest 
ask; 
Learning is endless, infinite as thought. 


Go forth, great mind, raised, now a death- 
less soul! 
See, weigh, prove all things, scanned 
with larger eye, 
Ere thou that slakeless thirst canst 
satisfy 
What eons needed to o’errun the whole! 


O loving heart, unwearied, pure, and high, 
What love is that which loveth only 
few? 
As though night’s pitying finger, drop- 
ping dew, 
Made moist one leaf and left all others 
dry? 


Go forth, great heart, and in the vast 
above 
Break through the barriers here that 
held thee bound, 
Time’s narrow task-work, 
chanic round; 
Go forth, embracing all in boundless love! 


life’s me- 


What, is all done, because one blood-drop, 
one 
Too many, choked the highway of the 
brain? 
Because one heart-link snapped in end- 
less chain? 
Can we believe it? Ended? Scarce be- 
gun! 
Begun, as after sleep, night’s curtain 
drawn, 
Refreshed, the toiler wakes to livelier 
hours, 
To larger trusts, reanimated powers, 
When with immortal strength comes in 
the dawn! 


Farewell! perchance in lesser duties here 
Found faithful, there shall virtue rule 


a star; 
Here crippled, trammel’d, there shall 


travel far 
On God’s great errands, adding sphere to 


sphere. 


Immortality: 


we who loved thee follow. Tears 
may flow, 
Tears! yet, for 
brighter shine: 
Life is more earthly sweet, but death 
divine; 
Go! we believe: belief is easier now. 


Go! 


weeping, eyes the 


*Tis easier now; for kneeling, wrapt it 
prayer, 
As with 
blend, 
Can we believe it, death the paltry end? 
Death closing all, a bubble lost in air! 


a Father’s lo! our spirits 


Lost, in a world where all for use is given! 
And he the chiefest wonder, loftiest 
Man, 
Can we believe it, in creation’s plan 
No place, no use for him, in all that 
boundless heaven? 


Then is all waste; and we, who here re- 
main, 

Left with illusions! dreamers, left to be. 

Even as the dwellers by a darkened sea. 

Hoping their outward-bound to see again: 


Cheering their grief with tales of greet- 
ing warm 
Beyond the mist, across the waters dim, 
And all the while they look their last on 
him, 
Lost in the ocean deep, his dirge fhe 
storm. 


Hence, idle thought! And thou, O voice 
divine, 

That spake of -old 
commands 
Speak as a King, the Lord of many 
lands, 
Speak to us still! 
Thine. 


so strongly, whose 


We trust Thee, we are 


Thine even in darkest hour, and fearful! 
Still 
Though trembling, ignorant, oft-times 
weak and frail, 
Yet with the Christ entering within the 
veil, 
Trusting, we whisper, “Father, do Thy 
will!” 


Spectator. A. G. B. 
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IN KEDAR’S TENTS.* 
BY HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, AUTHOR OF “THE 
SOWERS.”’ 
CHAPTER V. 
CONTRABAND. 

“What rights are his that dares not strike for 
them?” 

An hour before sunrise two horses 
stood shuffling their feet and chewing 
their bits before the hotel of the Marina 
at Algeciras, while their owner, a short 
and: thick-set man of an exaggeratedly 
villainous appearance, attended to such 
straps and buckles as he suspected of 
latent flaws. The horses were lean and 
loose of ear, with a melancholy thought- 
fulness of demeanor that seemed to 
suggest the deepest misgivings as to 
the future. Their saddles and other 
accoutrements were frankly theatrical, 
and would have been at once the delight 
of an artist and the despair of a saddler. 
Fringes and tassels of bright-colored 
worsted depended from points where 
fringes and tassels were distinctly out 
of place. Where the various straps 
should have been strong they looked 


weak, and scarce a buckle could boast 


an innocence of knotted string. The 
saddles were of wood, and calculated 
to inflict serious internal injuries to the 
rider in case of a fall. They stood at 
least a foot above the horse’s backbone, 
raised on a thick cushion upon the ribs 
of the animal, and leaving a space in 
the middle for the secretion of tobacco 
and other contraband merchandise. 

*“T’ll take the smallest cutthroat of 
the crew,” Conyngham had said on the 
occasion of an informal parade of 
guides the previous evening. And. the 
host of the Fonda, in whose kitchen the 
function had taken place, explained to 
Concepcion Vara that the English ex- 
cellency had selected him on his, the 
host’s, assurance that Algeciras con- 
tained no other so honest. 

“Tell him,” answered Concepcion, 
with a cigarette between his lips and a 
pardonable pride in his eyes, “that my 
grandfather was a smuggler, and my 
father was shot by the guardia civile 
near Algatocin.” 


i Copyright, 1896, by Henry Seton Merriman. 
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Concepcion, having repaired one girth 
and shaken his head dubiously over an- 
other, lighted a fresh cigarette and gave 
a little shiver, for the morning air was 
keen. He discreetly coughed. He had 
seen Conyngham breakfasting by the 
light of a dim oil lamp of a shape and 
make unaltered since the days of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and without appearing 
impatient wished to convey to one gen- 
tleman the fact that another awaited 
him, 

Before long Conyngham appeared, 
having paid an iniquitous bill with the 
recklessness that is only thoroughly 
understood by the poor. He appeared 
as usual to be at peace with all men, 
and returned his guide’s grave saluta- 
tion with an easy nod. 

“These the horses?” he inquired. 

Concepcion Vara spread out 
hands. 

“They have no equal in Andalusia,” 
he said. 

“Then I am sorry for Andalusia,” 
answered Conyngham, with a pleasant 
laugh. 

They mounted and rode away in the 
dim, cool light of the morning. The 
sea was of a deep blue, and rippled all 
over as in a picture. Gibraltar, five 
miles away, loomed up like a grey cloud 
against the pink of sunrise. The whole 
world wore a cleanly look, as if the 
night had been passed over its face like 
a sponge wiping away all that was un- 
sightly or evil. The air was light and 
exhilarating, and scented by the breath 
of aromatic weeds growing at the road- 
side. 

Concepcion sang a song as he rode— 
a song almost as old as his trade—de- 
claring that he was a smuggler bold. 
And he looked it, every inch. The road 
to Ronda lies through the corkwoods of 
Ximena, leaving St. Roque on the right 
hand; such at least was the path se- 
lected by Conyngham’s guide; for there 
are many ways over the mountains, 
and none of them to be recommended. 
Beguiling the journey with cigarette 
and song, calling at every venta on the 
road, exchanging chaff with every 
woman and a quick word with all men, 
Concepcion faithfully fulfilled his con- 


his 
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tract, and as the moon rose over the 
distant snowclad peaks of the Sierra 
Nevada, pointed forward to the lights 
of Gaucin, a mountain village with an 
evil reputation. 

The dawn of the next day saw the 
travellers in the saddle again, and the 
road was worse than ever. <A sharp as- 
cent led them up from Gaucin to regions 
where foliage grew scarcer at every 
step and cultivation was unknown. At 
one spot they turned to look back, and 
saw Gibraltar like a tooth protruding 
from te sea. The straits had the ap- 
pearance of a river, and the high land 
behind Ceuta formed the farther bank 
of it. 

“There is Africa,” said Concepcion 
gravely, and after a moment turned his 
horse’s head up hill again. The people 
of these mountain regions were as wild 
in appearance as their country. Once 
or twice the travellers passed a shep- 
herd herding sheep or goats on the 


mountain-side, himself clad in goatskin 
with a great brown cloak floating from 
his shoulders, a living picture of Ish- 


mael or those wild sons of his who 
dwelt in the tents of Kedar. A few 
muleteers drew aside to let the horses 
pass, and exchanged some words in an 
undertone with Conyngham’s guide. 
» ine-looking brigands were these, with 
an armory of knives peeping from their 
bright-colored waistbands. The Anda- 
lusian peasant is, for six days in the 
week, calculated to inspire awe by his 
clothing and general appearance. Of a 
dark skin and hair, he usually submits 
his chin to the barber's office but once 
a week, and the timid traveller would 
do well to take the road on Sundays 
only. Toward the end of the week, and 
notably on a Saturday, every passer-by 
is an unshorn brigand, capable of the 
darkest deed of villainy, while twenty- 
four hours later the land will be found 
to be peopled by as clean and honest 
and smart, and withal as handsome, a 
race of men as any on earth. 

Before long all habitations were left 
behind, and the horses climbed from 
rock to rock like cats. There was no 
suggestion of pathway or landmark, 
and Concepcion paused once or twice to 
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take his bearings. It was about two 
in the afternoon when, after descending 
the bed of a stream long since 
dried up, Concepcion called a_ halt, 
and proposed to rest the horses while 
he dined. As on the previous day, the 
guide’s manner was that of a gentle- 
man, conferring a high honor with be- 
coming modesty, when he sat down be- 
siue Conyngham and untied his small 
sack of provisions. These consisted of 
dried figs and bread, which he offered 
to his companion before beginning to 
eat. Conyngham shared his own stock 
of food with his guide, and subse- 
quently smoked a cigarette which that 
gentleman offered him. They were 
thus pleasantly engaged when a man 
appeared on the rocks above them, in a 
manner and with a haste that spoke 
but ill of his honesty. The guide 
looked up, knife in hand, and made an- 
swer to a gesture of the arm with his 
own hand upraised. 

“Who is this?” said Conyngham. 
“Some friend of yours? Tell him to 
keep his distance, for I don’t care for 
his appearance.” 

“He is no friend of mine, excellency. 
But the man is, I dare say, honest 
enough. In these mountains it is only 
of the guardia civile that one must be- 
ware. They have ever the finger on the 
trigger, and shoot without warning.” 

“Nevertheless,” said the English- 
man, now thoroughly on the alert, “‘let 
him state his business at a respectable 
distance. Ah! he has a comrade and 
two mules.” 

And, indeed, a second man of equally 
unprepossessing exterior now appeared 
from behind a great rock leading a 
couple of heavily laden mules. 

Concepcion and the first traveller. 
who was now within a dozen yards, 
were already exchanging words in a 
patois not unlike the Limousin dialect, 
of which Conyngham understood noth- 
ing. 

“Stop where you are,” shouted the 
Englishman in Spanish, “or else I shoot 
you! If there is anything wrong, Sefior 
Vara.” he added to the guide, “I shoot 
you first; understand that.” 

“He says,” answered Concepcion 
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with dignity, “that they are honest 
traders on the road to Ronda, and 
would be glad of our company. His 
exceliency is at liberty to shoot if he is 
so disposed.” 

Conyngham laughed. 

“No,” he answered; “I am not anx- 
ious to kill any man, but each must 
take care of himself in these times.” 

“Not against an honest smuggler.” 

“Are these smugglers?” 

“They speak as such. I know them 
no more than does his excellency.” 

The second newcomer was now 
within hail, and began at once to speak 
in Spanish. The tale he told was 


similar in every way to that translated 


by Concepcion from the Limousin 
dialect. 

“Why should we not travel together 
to Ronda?’ he said, coming forward 
with an easy air of confidence, which 
was of better effect than any protesta- 
tion of honesty. He had a quiet eye 
and the demeanor of one educated to 
loftier things than smuggling tobacco 
across the Sierra, though, indeed, he 
was no better clad than his companion. 
The two guides instinctively took the 
road together, Concepcion leading his 
horse, for the way was such that none 
could ride over it. Conyngham did the 
same, and his companion led the mule 
by a is the custom in Anda- 
lusia. 

The full glare of the day shone down 
on them, the bare rock giving back a 
puff of heat that dried the throat. Co- 
nyngham was tired, and not too trust- 
ful of his companion, who, indeed, 
seemed to be fully occupied with his 
own thoughts. They had thus pro- 
gressed a full half hour, when a shout 
from the rocks above caused them to 
halt suddenly. The white linen head- 
coverings of two guardia civile and the 
glint of the sun on their accoutrements 
showed at a glance that this was not a 
summons to be disregarded, 

In an instant Concepcion’s companion 
was leaping from rock to rock, with an 
agility only to be acquired in the hot 
fear of death. A report rang out and 
echoed among the hills. A bullet went 
“splat” against a rock near at hand, 


rope, as 
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making a frayed blue mark upon the 
grey stone. The man dodged from side 
to side, in the panic-stricken irresponsi- 
bility of a rabbit seeking covert where 
none exists. There was not so much as 
to hide his head. Conyngham looked 
up toward the foe in time to see a puff 
of white smoke thrown up against the 
steely sky. A second report, and the 
fugitive seemed to trip over a stone; 
he recovered himself, stood upright for 
a moment, gave a queer, sputtering 
cough, and sat slowly down against a 
boulder. 

“He is killed!” said 
throwing down his cigarette. 
of God, these guardia civile!”’ 

The two guards came clambering 
down the face of the rock. Concepcion 
glanced at his late companion writhing 
in the sharpness of death. 

“Here or at Ronda; to-day or 
morrow; what matters it:’ muttered 
the quiet-eyed man at Conyngham’s 
side. The Englishman turned and 
looked at him. 

“They will 
now.” 

Concepcion sullenly awaited the ar. 
rival of the guards. men 
hunt in couples of a widely different 
age, for the law has found that an old 
head and a young arm form the strong- 
est combination. The elder of the two 
had the face of an old, grey wolf. He 
muttered some order to his companion 
and went toward the mule. He cut 
away the outer covering of the burden 
suspended from the saddle and nodded 
These were boxes of 


Concepcion, 
“Mother 


to- 


shoot me, too: but not 


These ever 


his head wisely. 
cartridges to carry one thousand each, 
The grey old man turned and looked at 
him who lay on the ground. 

“4 la longa.” he said, with a 
smile. “In the long run, Antonio.” 

The man gave a sickly grin, and 
opened his mouth to speak, but his jaw 
dropped instead. and he passed across 
that frontier which is watched by no 
earthly sentinel. 

“This gentleman,” said the quiet- 
eyed man, whose guide had thus paid 
for his little mistake in refusing to halt 
at the word of command, “is a stranger 
to me—an Englishman, I think.” 


grim 
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“Yes,” answered Conyngham. 

The old soldier looked from one to 
the other. 

“That may be,” he said; “but he 
sleeps in Ronda prison to-night. To- 
morrow the captain-general will see to 
— 

“T have a letter to the captain-gen- 
eral,” said Conyngham, who drew from 
his pocket a packet of papers. Among 
these was the pink, scented envelope 
given to him by the man called Larralde 
at Algeciras. He had forgotten its ex- 
istence, and put it back in his pocket 
with a smile. Having found that for 
which he sought, he gave it to the 
guard, who read the address in silence, 
and returned the letter. 

“You I know,” he turning to 
the man at Conyngham’s side, who 
merely shrugged his shoulders; “and 
Concepcion Vara, we all know him.” 

Concepcion had lighted a cigarette, 
and was murmuring a popular air with 
the indifferent patience and the wan- 
dering eye of perfect innocence. The 
old soldier turned and spoke in an 
undertone to his comrade, who went 
toward the dead man and quietly cov- 
ered his face with the folds of his own 
faja or waistcloth. This he weighted at 
the corners with stones, carrying out 
this simple office to the dead with a 
suggestive indifference. To this day 
tue guardia civile have plenary power 
to shoot whomsoever they think fit, 
flight and resistance being equally 
fatal. 

No more heeding the dead body of 
the man whom he had shot than he 
would have heeded the carcase of a rat, 
the elder of the two soldiers now gave 
the order to march, commanding Con- 
cepcion to lead the way. 

“It will not be worth your while to 
risk a bullet by running away,” he said. 
“This time it is probably a matter of a 
few pounds of tobacco only.” 

The evening had fallen ere the silent 
party caught sight of the town of 
Ronda, perched, as the Moorish strong- 
holds usually are, on a height. Ronda, 
as history tells, was the last possession 
of the brave and gifted Moslems in 


said, 
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Spain. The people are half-Moorish 
still, and from the barred windows look 
out deep almond eyes and patient faces 
that have no European feature. The 
narrow streets were empty as the trav- 
ellers entered the town, and the clatter 
of the mules, slipping and stumbling on 
the cobble-stones, brought but few to 
the doors of the low-built houses. To 
enter Ronda from the south, the 
traveller must traverse the Moorish 
town, which is divided from the Span- 
ish quarter by a cleft in the great rock 
that renders the town impregnable to 
all attack. Having crossed the bridge 


spanning the great gorge, into which 
the sun never penetrates, even at mid- 
day, the party emerged into the broader 
streets of the more modern town, and, 
turning to the right through a high gate- 
way, found themselves in a barrack- 
yard of the guardia civile. 


CHAPTER VI. 
AT RONDA. 

“Le plus grand art d’un habile homme est celui 
de savoir cacher sou habileté.” 

When Conyngham awoke, after a 
night conscientiously spent in that pro- 
found slumber which awaits on an ex- 
cellent digestion and a careless heart, 
he found the prison attendant at his 
bedside. A less easy-going mind would, 
perhaps, have leapt to some nervous 
conclusion at the sight of this fierce- 
visaged janitor, who, however, carried 
nothing more deadly in his hand than a 
card. 

“It is the captain-general,” said he, 
“who calls at this early hour. His ex- 
cellency’s letter has been delivered, 
and the captain-general scarce waited 
to swallow his morning chocolate.” 

“Very much to the captain-general’s 
credit,” returned Conyngham, rising. 
“Cold water,” he went on, “soap, a 
towel, and my baggage; and then the 
captain-general.” 

The attendant, with an odd smile, 
procured the necessary articles, and 
when the Englishman was ready led 
the way down-stairs. He was a solemn 
man from Galicia, where they do not 
smile. 











In the patio of the great house, once a 
monastery, now converted into a bar- 
rack for the guardia civile, a small man 
of fifty years or more stood smoking a 
cigarette. On perceiving Conyngham 
he came forward, with outstretched 
hand and a smile which can only be de- 
scribed as angelic. It was a smile at 
once sympathetic and humorous, veil- 
ing his dark eyes between lashes almost 
closed, parting moustachioed lips to 
disclose a row of pearly teeth. 

“My dear sir,” said General Vin- 
cente, in very tolerable English, “I am 
at your feet. That such a mistake 
should have been made in respect to the 
bearer of a letter of introduction from 
my old friend, General Watterson—we 
fought together in Wellington’s day— 
that such a mistake should have oc- 
curred overwhelms me with shame.” 

He pressed Conyngham’s hand in 
both of his, which were small and 
white, looked up into his face, stepped 
back and broke into a soft laugh. In- 
deed, his voice was admirably suited to 
a lady’s drawing-room, and suggested 
nought of the camp or battlefield. 
From the handkerchief, which he drew 
from his sleeve and passed across his 
white moustache, a faint scent floated 
on the morning air. 

“Are you General Vincente?” asked 
Conyngham. 

“Yes; why not?’ And in truth the 
tone of the Englishman’s voice had be- 
trayed a scepticism which warranted 
the question. 

“It is very kind of you to come so 
early. I have been quite comfortable, 
and they gave me a good supper last 
night,” said Conyngham. “Moreover, 
the guardia civile are in no way to 
blame for my arrest. I was in bad com- 
pany, it seems.” 

“Yes; your companions were en- 
gaged in carrying ammunition for the 
Carlists. We have wanted to lay our 
hands upon them for some _ weeks. 
Tuaey have carried former journeys to 
a successful termination.” 

He laughed and shrugged his shoul- 
ders. 


“The guide Antonio something or 


other died, as I understand.” 
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“Well, yes, if you choose to put it 
that way,” admitted Conyngham. 

The general raised his eyebrows in a 
gentle grimace, expressive of depreca- 
tion, with, as it were, a small solution 
of sympathy, indicated by the moisture 
of the eye for the family of Antonio 
something or other in their bereave- 
ment. 

“And- the other man? Seemed a 
nice enough fellow,” inquired Conyng- 
ham. 

The general raised one gloved hand, 
as if to fend off some approaching ca- 
lamity. 

“He died this morning at six o’clock.” 

Conyngham looked down at this gen- 
tle soldier with a dawning light of com- 
prehension. This might, after all, be 
the General Vincente, whom he had 
been led to look upon as the fiercest of 
the Spanish queen’s adherents. 

“Of the same complaint?” 

“Of the same complaint,” answered 
the general softly. He slipped his hand 
within Conyngham’s arm, and thus 
affectionately led him across the patio 
toward the doorway, where sentinels 
stood at attention. He acknowledged 
the attitude of his subordinates by a 
friendly nod; indeed, this rosy-faced 
warrior seemed to brim over with the 
milk of human kindness. 

“The English,” he said, pressing his 
companion’s arm, “have been too use- 
ful to us for me to allow one of them 
to remain a moment longer in confine- 
ment. You say you were comfortable. 
I hope they gave you a clean towel and 
all that.” 

“Yes, thanks,” answered Conyng- 
ham, suppressing a desire to laugh. 

“That is well. Ronda is a pleasant 
place, as you will find—most interest- 
ing; Moorish remains, you understand. 
I will send my servant for your bag- 
gage, and, of course, my poor house is 
at your disposition. You will stay with 
me until we can find some work for you 
to do. You wish to take service with 
us, of course?” 

“Yes,” answered Conyngham; “rather 
thought of it, if you will have 
me.” 

The general glanced up at his stal- 
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wart companion with a 
eye. 

“My house,” he said, in a conversa- 
tional way, as if only desirous of mak- 
ing matters as pleasant as possible in a 
life which nature had intended to be 
peaceful and sunny, and _ perhaps 
trifling, but which the wickedness of 
men had rendered otherwise—“my 
house is, as you would divine, only an 
official residence, but pleasant enough 
—pleasant enough. The garden is dis- 
tinctly tolerable. There are orange- 
trees now in bloom, so sweet of scent.” 

The street into which they had now 
emerged was no less martial in appear- 
ance than the barrack-yard, and while 
he spoke the general never ceased to 
disperse his kindly little nod, on one 
side or the other, in response to miii- 
tary salutations. 

“We have quite a number of soldiers 
in Ronda at present,” he said, with an 
affectionate little pressure of Conyng- 
ham’s arm, as if to indicate his appre- 
ciation of such protection amid these 
rough men. “There is a great talk of 


measuring 


some rising in the South—in Andalusia 
—to support Sefor Cabrera, who con- 


Madrid. <A _ great 
quite—eh ?—a 
A pity. is it 


tinually threatens 
not—well, not perhaps 
caballero, a gentleman. 
not?” 

“A great pity,” answered Conyng- 
ham, taking the opportunity at last af- 
forded him of getting a word in. 

“One must be prepared,” went on 
the general, with a good-natured little 
sigh, “for such measures. There are 
many mistaken enthusiasts. Is it 
not so? Such men as your countryman, 
Sefior Flinter. There are so many who 
are stronger Carlists than Don Carlos 
himself—eh ?”’ 

The secret of conversational success 
is to defer to one’s listener. A clever 
man imparts information by asking 
questions, and obtains it without doing 
so. 

“This is my poor house,” continued 
the soldier, and as he spoke he beamed 
on the sentries at the door. “I ama 
widower, but God has given me a 
daughter, who is now of an age to rule 
my household. Estella will endeavor to 


so 
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make you comfortable; and an English- 
man, a soldier, will surely overlook 
some small defects.” 

He finished with a good-natured 
laugh. There was no resisting the 
sunny good-humor of this rotund little 
officer or the gladness of his face. His 
attitude toward the world was one of 
constant endeavor to make _ things 
pleasant and acquit himself to his best 
in circumstances far beyond his merits 
or capabilities. He was one who had 
had good fortune all his days. Those 
who have greatness thrust upon them 
are never much impressed by their bur- 
den. And General Vincente had the 
air of constantly assuring his subordi- 
nates that they need not mind him. 

The house to which he conducted 
Conyngham stood on the broad main 
street, immediately opposite a cluster 
of shops where leather bottles were 
manufactured and sold. It was a large, 
gloomy hous®, with a patio devoid of 
fountain and even of the usual orange- 
trees in green boxes. 

“Through there is the garden, most 
pleasant and shady,” said the general, 
indicating a doorway with the riding- 
whip he carried. 

A troop of servants awaited them at 
the foot of the broad Moorish staircase, 
open on one side to the patio, and heay- 
ily carved in balustrade and cornice. 
These gentlemen bowed gravely; in- 
deed, they were so numerous, that the 
majority of them must have had noth- 
ing to do but cultivate this dignified 
salutation. 

“The seforita?’ 
eral. 

“The sefiorita is in the garden, ex- 
cellency,” answered one with the air of 
a courtier, 

“Then let us go there at once,” said 
General Vincente, turning to Conyng- 
ham and gripping his arm affection- 
ately. 

They passed through a doorway, 
whither two men had hurried to open 
the heavy doors, and the scent of violets 
and mignonette, of orange in bloom, 
and of a hundred opening buds swept 
across their faces. The brilliant sun- 
light almost dazzled that had 


inquired the gen- 


” 


eyes 
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grown accustomed to the cool shade of 
the patio, for Ronda is one of the sunni- 
est spots on earth, and here the warmth 
is rarely oppressive. The garden was 
Moorish, and running water in aque- 
ducts of marble, yellow with stupendous 
age, murmured in the shade of tropical 
plants.- A fountain plashed and chat- 
tered softly, like the whispering of chil- 
dren. The pathways were paved with 
fi fine white gravel of broken marble. 
There was no weed amid the flowers. 
It seemed a paradise to Conyngham, 
fresh from the grey and mournful 
Northern winter, and no part of this 
weary, busy world, for here was rest 
and silence, and that sense of eternity 
which is only conveyed by the continu- 
ous voice of running or falling water. 
it was hard to believe that this was real 
and earthly. Conyngham rubbed his 
eyes, and instinctively turned to look 
at his companion, who was as unreal as 
his surroundings. A round-faced, 
chubby little man, with a tender mouth 
and moist, dark eyes, looking kindly 
out upon the world, who called himself 
General Vincente, and the name was 


Synonymous in all Spain with blood- 
thirstiness and cruelty, with daring and 
an unsparing generalship. 


“Come,” said he, “let us look for 
Estella.” 

He led the way along a path winding 
among almond and peach trees in full 
bloom, in the shadow of the weird 
eucalyptus and the feathery pepper- 
tree. Then with a little word of 
pleasure he hurried forward. 

Conyngham caught sight of a black 
dress and a black mantilla, of fair 
golden hair, and a fan upraised against 
the rays of the sun. 

“Estella, here is a Mr. Co- 
nyngham, one of the brave Englishmen 
who remember Spain in her time of 
trouble.” 

Conyngham bowed with a greater 
ceremony than we observe to-day, and 
stood upright to look upon that which 
was for him, from that moment, the 
fairest face in the world. As to some 
men success or failure seems to come 
early and in one bound, so for some 
Love lies long in ambush, to shoot at 


guest, 
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length a single and certain shaft. Co- 
nyngham looked at Estella Vincente, 
gay blue eyes meeting her dark 
glance with a frankness which was 
characteristic, and knew from that in- 
stant that his world held no other 
woman. It came to him as a flash of 
lightning that left his former life grey 
and neutral, and yet he was conscious 
or no surprise, but rather of a feeling of 
having found something which he had 
long sought. 

The girl acknowledged his salutation 
with a little inclination of the head, and 
a smile which was only of the lips, for 
her eyes remained grave and deep. She 
had all the dignity of carriage famous 
in Castilian women, though her figure 
was youthful still and slight. Her face 
was a clean-cut oval, with lips that 
were still and proud, and a delicately 
aquiline nose. 

“My daughter speaks English better 
than I do,” went on the general, in the 
garrulous voice of an exceedingly 
domesticated man. “She has been at 
school in England, at the suggestion of 
my dear friend Watterson—with his 
daughters, in fact.” 

“And must have found it dull and 
grey enough compared to Spain,” said 
Conyngham. 

“Ah! then you like Spain,” said the 
general eagerly. “It is so with all the 
English. We have something in com- 
mon despite the Armada, 
thing in manner and in 
too; is it not so?” 

He left Conyngham 
slowly on with one hand 
ter’s waist. 

“I was very happy in England,” said 
Estella to Conyngham, who walked at 
her other side; “but happier still to get 
home to Spain.” 

Her voice was rather low, and 
nyngham had an odd sensation of hav- 
ing heard it before. 

“Why did you leave your home?” she 
continued. in a_ leisurely, 
tional way, which seemed natural to the 
environments. 

The question rather startled the En- 
glishman, for the only answer seemed 
to be that he had quitted England in 


his 


eh ?—some- 


appearance, 


and walked 
at his daugh- 


Co- 


conversa- 
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order to come to Ronda and to her, 
following the path in life that Fate 
had assigned to him. 

“We have troubles in England also 
—political troubles,” he said, after a 
pause. 

“The Chartists,” said the general 
cheerfully. “We know all about them, 
for we have the English newspapers. 
I procure them in order to have reliable 
news of Spain.” 

He broke off with a little laugh, and 
looked toward his daughter. 

“In the evening Estella reads them 
to me. And it was on account of the 
Chartists that you left England?” 

“Te.” 

“Ah! you 
nyngham.” 

“Yes,” admitted the Englishman after 
a pause, and he glanced at Estella. 


are a Chartist, Mr. Co- 





From The National Review. 
GIBBON’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

We are all grateful to Lord Sheffield 
for the publication of the original doc- 
uments out of which Gibbon’s “Me- 
moirs of my Life and Writings” was 
constructed. It is curious to see a 
great work in its early stages, and the 
new letters now published help to fill 
out and complete a picture sufficiently 
familiar in outline. The first Lord 
Sheffield had indeed done his work of 
editing and piecing together so well 
that there is little that amounts to a 
fresh revelation of character. The 
new volumes rather justify or 
strengthen than modify in any sensible 
degree the impression of the familiar 
book. Gibbon’s characteristic good 
fortune has followed him even now. 
We see that the temporary suppression 
of the documents was as right as their 
ultimate publication. What would 
once have been superfluous or improper 
for publication is now interesting ma- 
terial for explaining the claim of a 
classical biography. 

All critics agree that Gibbon’s auto- 
biography is a model in its way. 
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Every autobiography is -interesting, 
even when it unveils a mere _ time- 
server and hypocrite like Bubb Dod- 
ington. It is curious to know how a 
thoroughly mean nature is justified to 
itself. Other memoirs have a_ higher 
interest, because they record the as- 
pirations of men of genius, who have 
yet wasted half their energy through 
the caprices of fortune or misjudgment 
of their own powers. But Gibbon’s has 
the very rare and peculiar charm of 
recording complete success and what 
may in one sense be called perfection 
of character. I certainly do not attrib- 
ute to Gibbon moral perfection in an 
absolute sense. He had his little weak- 
nesses, and anybody who pleases may 
expatiate upon them for our edifica- 
tion. By perfection I only intend per- 
fection relatively to a given purpose, 
and consequently that peculiar balance 
or harmony of all the faculties which 
enables a man to get the very greatest 
possible result out of given abilities. 
Moralists may perhaps maintain that 
there is properly only one ideal. I will 
not argue the point. But as a matter 
of fact, we may also say that there are 
many moral types, each of which has 
its value, and may play a useful part 
in the whole order of society. A career 
which is a systematic application of a 
single governing principle has at least 
an wsthetic, if not a purely ethical, 
charm. It represents a successful ex- 
periment worth noting in the great act 
of life. The subject may not be a saint 
or a hero—Gibbon certainly was 
neither—but under some conditions he 
may achieve results of which the saint 
and hero would be incapable. We may 
prefer Chatham or Clive or Wesley to 
Gibbon; but if he had followed any of 
their examples, we should have _ lost 
something which the whole generation 
could not have supplied without him. 
The course of intellectual development 
would have been sensibly different. 
Gibbon’s type, no doubt, was the epil- 
curean. Pleasure, he would frankly 
admit, is the true end of life. But 
pleasure to him, though it did not en- 
tirely exclude the grosser elements, and 
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might occasionally be sought even at 
a militia mess-table, or in the more ele- 
gant dissipation at Almack’s, included 
a strenuous and ceaseless exertion of 
the intellect upon worthy ends. It in- 
cluded, too, if not romantic devotion, 
yet fidelity in friendship, and _ the 
hearty enjoyment of the society of phi- 
losophers and statesmen. A higher as 
well as a lower strain of moral purpose 
would have disqualified Gibbon for the 
one great work which he achieved. 
Had, in short, a superhuman being 
been required to fit such an _ intellect 
with the character best able to turn it 
to account or to fit the character with 
the most appropriate intellect, he could 
not have devised a better combination. 
Comte prefixes to his system of phi- 
losophy the motto from Alfred de 
Vigny: Qu’est ce qu’une grande vie? 
Une pensée de‘la jeunesse executée 
l’par age mur. Judged by that test, 
Gibbon’s life was of the greatest. How 
rare is the realization of the maxim in 
any department of life need hardly be 
said. We have just been congratulat- 
ing Mr. Herbert Spencer upon the con- 
clusion of the labors of a life-time de- 
voted to a single purpose. There can- 
not, I think, be too hearty a recognition 
of the great moral qualities implied. 
A retrospect of the history of philoso- 
phy would show how few are the ca- 
reers to be compared to it. In poetry, 
Dante is of course the great instance 
of complete achievement; Milton, too, 
may be said to have carried out in 
“Paradise Lost” the purpose of his 
youth; but the works even of our 
greatest poets are mainly a collection 
of short flights instead of a continuous 
evolution of a lifelong scheme. In his- 
tory Gibbon’s great book stands almost 
alone in English literature. The one 
British author of his own day, whose 
work could in any department stand a 
comparison in these qualities was 
Adam Smith, whose “Wealth of Na- 
tions” appeared in the same year with 
the first volume of the “Decline and 
Fall.” That, too, was the product of 
many years’ concentrated effort upon 
a task early taken up. At the present 
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day, if we take for granted the conven- 
tional lamentations, the chances of 
such achievement are smaller than 
ever. We are, our sentimentalists 
complain, too hurried and jaded by the 
excitement of modern society to devote 
ourselves to a single purpose. We 
“fluctuate idly without term or scope;” 
and “each half lives a hundred ditf- 
ferent lives.” Our works are frag- 
mentary because we live in a perpet- 
ual hurry. We also suffer, indeed, 
from the opposite evil. Modern au- 
thors often contrive to write books 
quite long enough; and undertake suffi- 
ciently gigantic tasks. Unfortunately, 
the vast accumulation of materials and 
the demand for exhaustive enquiry 
overpowers the conscientious writer, 
unless he be a German professor, and 
then is rather apt to extinguish his vi- 
vacity. 

I am, I confess, rather suspicious of 
these lamentations, but, without sug- 
gesting possible answers or qualifica- 
tions, they no doubt explain one cause 
of the peculiar pleasure of transport- 
ing ourselves to the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century, when political revolu- 
tions and mechanical inventions had 
not yet turned things topsy-turvy. 
When I indulge in day-dreams, I take 
flight with the help of Gibbon, or Bos- 
well, or Horace Walpole, to that de- 
lightfal period. I take the precaution, 
of course, to be born the son of a prime 
minister, or, at least, within the 
charmed circle where sinecure offices 
may be the reward of a _ judicious 
choice of parents. There, methinks, 
would be enjoyment, more than in this 
march of mind, as well as more than in 
the state of nature on the islands 
where one is mated with a squalid 
savage. I can there have philosophy 
enough to justify at once my self-com- 
placency in my wisdom and acquies- 
cence in established abuses. I make 
the grand tour for a year or two on the 
Continent, and find myself at once rec- 
ognized as a philosopher and states- 
man, simply because I am an English- 
man. I become an honorary member 
of the tacit cosmopolitan association of 
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philosophers, which formed Parisian 
salons, or collected round Voltaire at 
Ferney. I bring home a_ sufficient 
number of pictures to ornament a com- 
fortable villa on the banks of the 
Thames; and-form a good solid library 
in which I write books for the upper 
circle, without bothering myself about 
the social question or bimetallism, or 
swallowing masses of newspaper and 
magazine articles to keep myself up to 


date. I belong to a club or two in Lon- 
don, with Johnson and Charles Fox, 


the authors and the men of fashion, 
and in which I can “fold my legs and 
have my talk out,” and actually hear 
talk which is worth writing down. If 
I do not aspire to be one of the great 
triumvirate of which Gibbon was 
proud to be a member, I fancy at least 
that I can allow my thoughts to ripen 
and mellow into something as neat and 
rounded as becomes a fine gentleman. 

It is true, of course, that this plan In- 
volves certain postulates. It might be 
that in the real eighteenth century I 
should have turned my opportunities 
to bad account. I might become a 
mere dilettante or a mere sensaalist. 
What is remarkable in Gibbon is the 
felicity with which his peculiar talents 
and temperament fitted in with the ac- 
cidents of his life, as though by a spe- 
cially devised arrangement. It may be 
worth while to note in some detail] the 
eurious play of external circumstance 
and mental and moral constitution 
which went to produce this unique re- 
sult; to observe how dexterously for 
tune combined all the external  ele- 
ments which were necessary to mould 
and direct a great historian. Much 
that looked like misfortune was an es- 
sential blessing in disguise; a _ fact 
which does not diminish Gibbon’s 
credit for taking the hints in the right 
In his own summary he admits 


way. 

that he has “drawn a high prize in the 
lottery of life.” A cheerful temper, 
equable, though not vigorous health, 


” 


and a “golden mediocrity of fortune, 
are the chief advantages which he 
enumerates. On the last circumstance 


he makes an instructive comment else- 
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where. Wretched, he says, is the work 
of the man whose daily diligence has 
to be stimulated by daily hunger. ‘The 
author of the splendid eulogiam upon 
Fielding, the friend of Goldsmith and 
associate of Johnson, should perhaps 
have admitted that poverty was not of 
necessity paralyzing. Yet it is true 
that no denizen of Grub Street could 
have produced such a work as the “De- 
cline and Fall,” and that with Gibbon’s 
delicacy of constitution life in that re- 
gion would have been ruinous. A com- 
bination of wide research and leisurely 


reduction of chaotic materials into a 
well-ordered whole would have been 
impossible for him with a printer’s 
devil always round the corner. Had 
he had greater wealth, on the other 
hand—had his grandfather not been 


ruined by the South Sea speculation, 
or his father been capable of retriev- 
ing instead of damaging his fortunes, 
Gibbon would have been exposed to 
possibly fatal temptations. He might 
have dissipated his powers, and _ be- 
come a luxurious “virtuoso,” like Hor- 
ace Walpole, and he still more prob- 
ably might have been swept into the 
political vortex, the temptations of 
which, as it was, were almost fatal to 
the conclusion of the history. The 
class, again, to which he belonged was, 
with all its faults, accessible to the cul- 
ture of the time! and had some excuse 
for considering itself to be leading the 
van of European civilization. En- 
gland was still held on the Continent 
to be the model land of political and 
religious freedom; and the French phi- 
losophers who ruled the world of 
thought were still sitting at the feet 
of Locke and Newton. It is true that 
the education which a young Briton re- 
ceived was not exactly calculated to 
produce philosophers. Gibbon  ob- 
serves that “a finished scholar may 
emerge from the head of Westminster 
or Eton in total ignorance of the bus!l- 
ness and conversation of English gen- 
tlemen” of the period. All that was 
positively done was to instil a little 
grammar, at the expense of “many 
tears and some blood.” A lad of spirit 
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got some useful knowledge, as Gibbon 
thinks, and some, it is to be feared, by 
no means useful, from the rough free- 
dom of the public schools. Gibbon’s 
delicacy forced him to supplement his 
grammatical studies, not by boxing or 
cricket, but by reading. The grammar 
at least taught a thoughtful lad the 
value of accurate knowledge within a 
very narrow sphere. Meanwhile, at 


twelve he knew Pope’s “Homer” and 
“The Arabian Nights” by heart; and 
at fourteen the future historian was al- 
ready swallowing ‘‘crude lumps” of 


standard 


Speed, Rapin, and many 
He tells 


works on history and travel. 
us how, at that period, he was “im- 
mersed in the passage of the Goths 
over the Danube” when the dinner-bell 
dragged him from his_ intellectual 
feast. By the age of sixteen he had 
“exhausted all that could be learnt in 
English of the Arabs and Persians, the 
Tartars and the Turks;” he was 
“euessing at the French of d’Herbelot 
and construing the barbarous Latin of 
Pocock’s “Albufaragius.” A _ neglect 
which might have been fatal to others 
was just what. Gibbon required; and 
the incapacity of his schoolmasters one 
of the first fortunate elements in his 
surroundings. It gives one a pang to 
think of the probable fate of a modern 
Gibbon. Even ill-health would hardly 
save him from the clutches of the 
crammer; or prevent so promising a 
victim from being forced upon the re- 
flection that a knowledge of Turks and 
Tartars would not pay in a competi- 
tive examination. 

Feeble health and the absence of all 
judicious training had thus’ enabled 
Gibbon to recognize, however dimly, 
the career for which he was predes- 
tined. At first sight it would seem 
that the merits of Oxford in the way of 
neglect would be carried to excess. 
Even here, such was the singular fe- 
licity of his life, the result was exactly 
what was required. What would have 
happened to Gibbon if the tutor who 
“remembered that he had a salary to 
receive and only forgot that he had a 
duty to perform,” had put his memory 
to the proper use? tibbon, who was 
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essentially docile and placid by tem- 
perament, might easily have been 
made into a model pedant—a Doctor 
Parr or Tom Warton of monstrous 
erudition and inadequate performance. 
He might have cherished a decaying 
Jacobitism in comfortable, common 
rooms; and, as he puts it, have sunk 
into the “fat slumbers of the Church.” 
The deliverance came by the most ap- 
parently unfavorable turn of fortune. 
Gibbon’s conversion to Catholicism ap- 
peared in later life to himself and to 
others to be a mere boyish freak. He 
could only wonder how he had ever 
believed such nonsense. Of course the 
conversion of a lad just sixteen was a 
superficial process. His imagination 
had not been swayed by the esthetic 
charm of the Church, nor did he come 
as one wearied by sceptical wander- 
ings and longing for spiritual slavery. 
He was apparently the victim of a 
single argument, and convictions § so 
produced are easily modified. But the 
argument was also curiously charac- 
teristic. The lad had been left to wan- 
der rough in theological as other liter- 
ature, guided only “by the dim light of 
his catechism,” and his omnivorous ap- 
petite for all knowledge was _§ stimu- 
lated by the contemporary controversy. 
Conyers Middleton was then making a 
sensation resembling that created 
about a century afterwards by “Es- 
says and Reviews.” The old deistical 
movement in his hands was becoming 
mainly historical instead of metaphys- 
ical. It raised, therefore, the great 
problem to which Gibbon was substan- 
tially to devote his life. The free- 
thinker held that the Church had not, 
and had never had, miraculous pow- 
ers; the Catholic that it had such pow- 
ers formerly and possessed them still; 
and the Protestant that the powers had 
disappeared at some date which it was 
rather difficult to fix. To Gibbon the 
Protestant view seemed to be illogical. 
So it still seemed when he wrote the 
fifteenth chapter of his history. As, 
however, he was not prepared to give 
up the miraculous power altogether, 
and as he knew enough to see that it 
was claimed long after some of the 
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Catholic dogmas were carrent, he 
adopted the Church which held at least 
a logical position. Of the logic of this 
argument I say nothing; but its power 
over Gibbon is one more proof that he 
was a heaven-born historian. He tells 
us that his own memory convinced him 
of the fallacy of the opinion held by 
Johnson and Reynolds that a man of 
ability could turn his powers in any di- 
rection. His own idiosyncrasy was too 
unequivocal. A poet may perhaps be 
content to think of the past as the re- 
gion of romance and wonder; the born 
historian is one who feels instinctively 
that the men of old were governed by 
the laws which are operative now; he 
takes for granted the continuity of his- 
tory. Both the consummation and the 
start of Gibbon’s career represented 
this instinctive conviction. He was al- 
ready not only reading ecclesiastical 
history, but reading it as a record of 
real events, not as a mere compendium 
of dates and names. His great work 
was to bridge the interval between 
ancient and modern history; and his 
boyish understanding had already been 
impressed by the identity of the great 
institution which connects the two 
periods. 

The most fortunate, perhaps, of all 
the turns of fate now followed. Gib- 
bon’s father was apparently not a great 
philosopher nor a very wise man; but 
he took, by a kind of dumb instinct, or 
through occult influence of the son’s 
presiding star, the very best course that 
could have been taken. Gibbon’s exile 
to Lausanne was meant to break off 
his old connections. It succeeded, and it 
placed him in a frugal and industrious 
circle, with no such distractions as 
tempted luxurious youths at Oxford. 
He could fairly devote his whole time 
to intellectual employment. The father 
had counted, apparently, upon the dia- 
lectical skill of the Swiss tutor. The 
“intermixture of sects” had, as Gibbon 
remarks, made the Swiss clergy acute 
controversialists, and the worthy Pa- 
villard pointed out to him the errors of 
the Church of Rome, proved that it 
could derive no authority from _ St. 
Peter, and that “transubstantion” (as 
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Gibbon calls it) was a modern fiction. 
This may have been all very well; but 
Pavillard, spite of a little vanity, was 
also a man of excellent sense, and saw 
that the true remedy was to stimulate 
Gibbon to reflect for himself, without 
obtrusively guiding his thoughts. Gib- 
bon expresses his wonder that no Cath- 
olic priest had been tpld off to keep the 
young convert. He might have been 
induced to make constancy to his creed 
a point of honor. Fortunately, he had 
been touched by a more stimulating in- 
fluence. The clergy of the Pays de 
Vaud had, as Gibbon says, become lib- 
eral under the influence of Crousaz, 
known to Englishmen chiefly as_ the 
assailant of Pope, a ponderous writer 
upon logic and a disciple of Locke. 
tibbon read Crousaz’s logic and 
Locke’s essay, and imbibed ideas un- 
known to, or dreaded by, the Jacobite 
dons at Oxford. At Lausanne, more- 
over, he had the honor of introduction 
to the great Voltaire. Voltaire, indeed, 
appeared to him chiefly in the character 
of dramatist and actor. Gibbon speaks 
with moderate enthusiasm of a man 
who, considered as a historian, neces- 
sarily seemed superficial and inaccurate 
to bis critic. The names thus men- 
tioned are enough to suggest what had 
really happened. Gibbon had ceased, 
as he tells us, to be an Englishman. 
French had become more natural’ to 
him than his own language; and his 
friends held that he had suffered “a 
serious and irreparable” mischief. Gib- 
bon had, however, become not a Swiss 
nor a Frenchman, but a cosmopolitan. 
He had been initiated into the free- 
masonry of the most enlightened cir- 
cles of Europe. “Whatever have been 
the fruits of his education,” he says, 
they “must be ascribed” to his “fortu- 
nate banishment.” Instead of being 
“steeped in port and prejudice among 
the monks of Oxford” he had breathed 
a larger air and had become familiar 
with the thoughts which were shaking 
the whole intellectual fabric of the 
time. He could look at history, not 
from an insular point of view, or in the 
interests of some narrow set of dogmas. 
but from the widest philosophical 
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standing-ground of the period. For the 
present, indeed, history seems to have 
been rather in the background. He 
threw himself upon classical literature 
with an appetite which never failed 
him in later years. He read the great 
authors, though his Greek still re- 
mained imperfect, not for any narrow 
purpose, but as one who is to make 
them bosom companions for life. Cic- 
ero’s writings first fascinated him. 
and he read not only to appreciate the 
style, but for the “admirable lesscns” 
of conduct “applicable to almost every 
situation of public and private life.” 
Then, in twenty-seven months, he read 
through nearly the whole of the Latin 
classics; and, what is characteristic, 
his review “though rapid was neither 
hasty nor superficial.” He made ab- 
stracts, worked hard at difficult pas- 
sages, and followed out every subsidi- 
ary line of enquiry which suggested 
itself. He tells us at a later time how, 
before reading a new book, he took a 
solitary walk and reflected carefully 
upon the state of his knowledge, that 
he might judge what benefit he re- 
ceived from his author. So he pre- 
pared himself afterwards for his 
Italian journey, not by buying a Mur- 
ray’s handbook—the reason is obvious 
—but by writing a handbook for him- 
self, in which were collected all the 
classical passages bearing upon the 
geography of the country. To have all 
your existing knowledge well arranged 
and thoroughly in hand was, he felt, 
the best way to add to it. Omnivorous 
reader as he was, he accepts the prin- 
ciple non multa, sed multum, and made 
his ground sure at every step. In other 
words, he had the true scholar’s_ in- 
stinct, but duly controlled by the phil- 
osophic turn for meditation apon gen- 
eral principles. He would indulge in 
minute researches, but would never 
lose himself in the multiplicity of de- 
tails. His mode of writing shows the 
same perception. He used, as he tells 
us, to “cast a long paragraph in a sin- 
gle mould,” to “try it by his ear,” and 
to “suspend the action of the pen til! he 
had given the last polish to his work.” 
Most of us, I fear, think that we have 
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done enough when we begin a single 
sentence with an approximate guess 
at the way of getting out of it. she 
man who composes by paragraphs will 
also frame his chapters with a view to 
their position in an organic whole. 
The philosophy into which Gibbon was 
initiated was congenial to his method. 
The great writers of the day asked, 
above all things, for good, sweeping 
formule, and they preferred such as 
could be packed into an epigram. The 
French influence, as Mr. Cotter Mori- 
son remarks, was especially valuable. 
A Frenchman, whatever his faults, al- 
ways recognizes the truth, too often 
forgotten elsewhere, that every chap- 
ter of a book should be written with 
reference to the whole. There should 
be a central, animating idea. Gibbon’s 
own view is indicated in his very in- 
teresting though crude French essay 
on the study of literature, written 
(1718-19) at the beginning of his lit- 
erary career. It was intended to de- 
fend the doctrine, less needed, one 
might have supposed, then than now, 
that literature should not be dethroned 
by the mathematical and physical sci- 
ences. But he argues that a true ap- 
preciation of literature demands wide 
knowledge and thorough study. He 
insists upon the close cennection of all 
branches of knowledge, and declares 
that if a philosopher is not always a 
historian, a historian should always be 
a philosopher. He should be tracing 
the operation of general causes. He 
should deal with apparent trifles; not 
out of mere curiosity or love of the pic- 
turesque, but because they are often 
the clearest indications of principles of 
wide application. He should enquire, 
for example, into the origin of gro- 
tesque mythologies, and might even, as 
he points out, find out valuable hints in 
the moral notions of an “Iroquois.” 
Though ill-arranged and disjointed, the 
essay thus shows glimpses of methods 
which have since assumed greater im- 
portance. 

So far, fate, acting upon Gibbon’s idi- 
osyncrasies, had prepared him for his 
great work. But his presiding genius 
had still to guard against various dan- 
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gers. Gibbon might have rivalled the 
erudition of a German professor, and 
polished it with some of the skill of a 
French literary artist. But the _his- 
torian wants something more; the infu- 
sion of practical instinct which comes 
from familiarity with actual affairs, 
and should give reality to his narrative. 
Gibbon was in a fair way to become a 
“book in breeches;’ his detachment 
from his own country had made him 
cosmopolitan, but it had left him a se- 
cluded student. He had formed his 
lifelong and invaluable friendship with 
Deyverdun, one of those rare and de- 
lightful associations which are only 
formed in youth and by close com- 
munity of intellectual tastes. But Dey- 
verdun hung “loose upon society;” he 
and his friend aspired to be members 
of the literary world of Europe; but 
only as authors of a learned journal. 
They had no points of contact with 
business. How was Gibbon to be 
brought into contact with the real 
world, the world of passion and active 
interests, in which literature is a mere 
surface phenomenon, and yet to be int- 
tiated without being absorbed? That 
represents a delicate problem which 
his fortune solved with singular felic- 
ity. 

In the first place, of course, Gibbon 
must have the great experience of fall- 
ing in love. It must be a_ passion 
strong and exalted enough to let him 
into the great secret of human happi- 
ness, and yet it must not be such as to 
entangle him too deeply in the active 
duties of life. A man who has never 
been stirred to such passion must look 
too much from outside upon the great 
drama of life; and yet the passion, if 
sufficiently powerful, may lead him too 
far from his predestined functions. 
Mile. Curclod was the appointed in- 
strument of fate for solving this prob- 
lem. She was beautiful and intelligent 
enough to rouse Gibbon to an appar- 
ently genuine devotion; and yet as she 
was a foreigner, without a penny, it 
was quite clear that the elder Gibbon 
would never take her for a daughter- 
in-law. The famous “sighed as a lover 
and obeyed as a son” sums up the situ- 


ation so far as Gibbon was concerned. 
It must, I fear, be granted that Gibbon 
did not behave very prettily; and even 
leaves us with a vague impression that, 
if the paternal interdict had been want- 
ing, some other obstacle would have 
turned up at the last moment. Modern 
readers will probably agree with Rous- 
seau’s judgment of the case. He pitied 
poor Susanne, but thought that Gibbon 
had shown himself unworthy of her 
and would only have made her “rich 
and miserable” in England. As Mlle. 
Curclod soon became Mme. Necker, 
and forgave the lover who had jilted 
her, we may forgive a misdoing which 
caused no permanent misery. This 
passing collocation of the two great 
men, the sentimentalist who represents 
the passion, and the calm, not to say 
cynical, historian who represents the 
reflection of the period, is curiously 
characteristic; and I leave the ethical 
question to be settled by my readers. 
Perhaps Gibbon was not of the finest 
human clay; but the problem, I repeat, 
was not how to make a perfect man, 
but how to make a_ great historian. 
Had ‘Gibbon become a husband there 
ean be little doubt as to the material 
consequences. He had _ difficulties 
enough in keeping up a bachelor estab- 
lishment; and with a wife by his side, 
he would have been forced to accept an 
appointment—such as he actually con- 
templated—in the Exrise and to labor 
five days a week in official 1outine. 
Julian and Athanasius and Justinian 
must have waited to be appreciated by 
somebody else. The effect upon Gib- 
bon’s character was exactly what was 
wanted from the same point of view. 
He made up his mind soon afterwards. 
as appears from his letters to his 
father, that he should never marry. 
He was to be henceforth in that atti- 
tude of “detachment” which consti- 
tutes the true historical frame of mind 
—an interested looker-on, not an active 
performer, in the great tragi-comedy. 
It may, perhaps, be suggested—with 
too much plausibility—that the tone in 
which Gibbon generally refers to love 
affairs in his history is not altogether 
edifying, and hardly implies that his 
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passion had purified or ennobled his 
mind. The best arrangements will not 
work quite perfectly. Iu any 
however, though Gibbon for sufficient 
reasons treats the matter rather 
lightly, he had, as he intimates, gone 
through one of the painful crises which 
form epochs in the development of 
character. He was certainly not 
soured, as some men have been, but he 
henceforward cultivated affections of 
a more tepid kind. No man, it must be 
always remembered, was a more thor- 
oughly faithful friend; he showed very 
unusual generosity and good-feeling to 
his father, his step-mother, and the 
aunt who had protected his childhood. 
It is impossible, for example, to read 
his letter to Lord Sheffield upon Lady 
Sheffield’s death, and to remember how 
the gouty and preposterously fat old 
gentleman (old in constitution if not in 
years) bundled himself into his car- 
riage, and set off to travel through the 
midst of armies to bring such solace 
to his friend as was possible, without 


Case. 


a very warm feeling of posthumous re- 
gard. Meartwhile, he had been taught by 


asharp lesson enough to know himself. 
He was not suited to come upon tne 
stage as a Romeo, and must be content 
to play Horatio, a good, honest friend 
of more romantic and passionate char- 
acters. Henceforward it was to be his 
destiny to renounce the stronger im- 
pulses and to devote himself in his lit- 
tle circle of friends to the great work 
for which so many forces within and 
without had been moulding him. 
Before his love affair was over, Gib- 
bon had been forced into experience of 
a different kind. He has told us him- 
self how the captain of Hampshire 
grenadiers was of some use to the his- 
torian of the Roman Empire. Later 
critics have told us that, in fact, his 
narratives of military events show that 
he had profited by seeing a real flesh 
and blood army, on however small a 
scale, instead of only reading about 
armies in books. Of that I am an in- 
competent judge, but on this and on his 
political career there is at least an ob- 
vious remark to be made. Gibbon tells 
us himself how his service in the mi- 
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litia made him an “Englishman aud a 
soldier,” and how, in spite of all the 
waste of time, he still travelled with a 
Horace “always in his pocket and 
often in his hand;” and, when the en- 
forced fast from literature came to an 
end, fell upon the old feast with sharp- 
ened appetite and rushed off as rapidly 
as he could to find the inspiration for 
his great book in Rome. In other 
words, he was brought into close con- 
tact with actual affairs, and yet not di 
verted from the true aim of his life. 
The political career iad the same fe- 
licity. He found himself too slow and 
unready to speak, and was content to 
be a quiet looker-on. It must, indeed, 
be admitted that he looked on with 
superlative calmness. His political ca- 
reer, says Mr. Morison, is the “side of 
his history from which a friendly bi- 
ographer would most readily turn 
away.” “I went into Parliament,” he 
says himself, “without patriotism and 
without ambition, and all my views 
tended to the convenient and respect- 
able place of a lord of trade.” That, 
certainly, is not an exalted view. 
Moreover, Gibbon's way of referring to 
contemporary events shows apparent 
levity and even want of penetration. 
He is less sagacious than Horace Wal- 
pole, whose extraordinary cleverness 
AS an out- 


was wasted by frivolity. 
side observer, he might have _ recog- 
nized the importance of the great 


issues, and shown himself at least on 
a level with the higher judges of his 
own time. He was apparently con- 
scious of the gross blunders of George 
III. and Lord North, but was content 
to support ministers, with a lazy in- 
difference to the result. His letters, 
when they contain any reference to the 
American War, treat the matter al- 
most as a jest, and plainly betray that 
his real interest was much more with 
Alaric than with Washington. He 
lived through the most exciting period 
of the century; he even took an actual, 
though a very subordinate part, in the 
military operations which involved the 
foundation of the British Empire in the 
East, and the expulsion of our rivals 
from the West. He supported the po- 
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fine phrases so as to cover the deser- 
tion of all your principles; you use old 
war cries in favor of the very doc- 
trines which you used to condemn, and 
declare all the time that you are 1m- 
pelled by “enthusiasm” and sensibility 


litical course which led to the separa- 
tion of our greatest colonies a few 
years later; and both at these periods 
and on the outbreak of the French 
Revolution afterwards, he seems to 
have regarded the greatest events of 
the time chiefiy as they affected the 
comfort of a fat historian in his li- 
brary. What defence can be made? 
None truly, if we are nurturing Gibbon 
by a lofty moral standard; but if we 
are asking the question now under 
consideration, how a great historian 
was to be turned out, we shall have to 
make a very different judgment. 

The obvious reproach is summed up 
by the statement that Gibbon was a 
eynic. The name suggests the selfish 
indifference to human welfare, which 
permits a man to treat politics simply 
as a game played for the stakes of 
place and pension. It is generally 
added, though I hardly know whether 
it is regarded by way of apology, or as 
a proof of the offence, that all our 
great-grandfathers were corrupt bor- 
ough-mongers, forming cliques for the 
distribution of plunder, and caring 
nothing for the welfare of the people. 
We ought, we are often told, to judge 
a man by the standard of his period. 
Whatever the period, it can always be 
plausibly added that it was the most 
immoral period ever known in history. 
The argument is familiar, and I cannot 
attempt to consider its precise applica- 
tion here. But 1 may try briefly to in- 
dicate how it would have struck Gib- 
bon. What would he have said if he 
could have foreseen the judgment of 
the coming generation? You call me 
a cynic, he might have replied, but at 
least you must admit that I was an 
honest cynic; I never professed to be- 
lieve in humbug, though I had to ac- 
cept it. If you are less cynical, you 
have made up for it by being more 
hypocritical. Our party politics meant 
adherence to some little aristocratic 
ring. Yours mean servility to a cau- 
cus. You cover a real cynicism as deep 
as mine by shouting with the largest 
mob. We at least dared to despise a 
demagogue; you dare not openly deny 
his inspiration. You manage to use 


to the voice of the people. Is it not 
rather subservience to their narrowest 
prejudices? In my day, he would add 
we had examples of the genuine dema- 
gogue revealing himself without a 
blush. When in the militia, in 1762, I 
saw Colonel Wilkes, the best of com- 
panions, at a drunken dinner, fuli of 
blasphemy and indecency, glorying in 
his profligacy, and openly declaring 
that he had resolved to make his for- 
tune. You have found out that be- 
cause he made it by flattering the win- 
ning side he must have been a saint in 
disguise. You sneer at my want of 
“enthusiasm.” You shudder when 
you make the remark that enthusiasm 
was once actually a term of reproach. 
When a previous generation, however, 
denounced “enthusiasts,” they de- 
nounced a very bad thing. They 
meant the false claimants’ of super- 
natural powers; fanatics who held 
themselves to be inspired; or the 
French prophets who professed to 
raise the dead. We thought them 
knaves or fools, and we ventured to 
say so openly. You think that even a 
charlatan deserves respect if his stock 
in trade is a comfortable superstition. 
I, too, could claim enthusiasm. It was 
in a moment of “enthusiasm” that I 
joined the Church of Rome; and though 
I ever scored to affect what I did not 
feel, it was with true “enthusiasm” 
that I entered Rome, heard the hare- 
footed friars singing vespers in the 
Temple of Jupiter, and conceived the 
first crude idea of my great work. En- 
thusiasm, in my version, lifted me to 
the regions of philosophy, and _ sepa- 
rated me from the vulgar herd. It did 
not mean the discovery of the vor dei 
in every platform intended to catch the 
votes of the majority. We did not 
think ignorance and poverty a_ suffi- 
cient guarantee for political or religious 
infallibility. But we were not, there- 
fore, as you infer, indifferent to the 

















happiness of mankind. We thought 
that their happiness was best secured 
in the ages when a benevolent despot- 
ism maintained peace and _ order 
throughout the world; when philoso- 
phers could rule and the lower orders 
be confined to the work for which they 
were really competent. We held in re- 
ligion pretty much what you hold, only 
that you try to cover your real mean- 
ing under a cloud of words. We ac- 
cepted my great maxim: To the phi- 
losopher all religions are equally false; 
and to the magistrate equally uscful. 
You try to spin theories which will 
combine the two opinions—which will 
allow you to use the most edifying lan- 
guage, while explaining that it means 
nothing; and to base arguments for 
“faith” on the admission that nobody 
ean possibly know anything. We were 
content to say that it was too much 
honor to the vulgar to argue as to the 
truth of their beliefs. We were con- 
tent to belong to the apper circle of en- 
lightenment in which it was understood 
that the creeds were meaningless, but 
without attempting the hopeless task 
of enlightening the uncultivated mind. 

Gibbon, no doubt, would have to con- 
fess that this view involved an impor- 
tant practical mistake. Philosophy, po- 
litical and religious, could not be kept 
as an esoteric doctrine of a narrow 
circle; and when hot-headed Rousseaus 
and the like spread its tents among the 
vulgar, it produced an explosion which 
took the calm philosophers by surprise. 
Gibbon began to see a good side even 
in the superstition, the vitality of which 
had astonished him so much on the 
publication of his first volume. This 
suggests the obvious weakness of his 
position; nor do I adopt the sentiments 
which I have ventured to attribute to 
him. What I desire to indicate is the 
necessity of this position to the dis- 
charge of his function as a historian. 
We can no doubt conceive of a more 
excellent way; of a great thinker, who 
should at once be capable of philosophi- 
cal detachment, of looking at passing 
events in their relations to the vast 
drama of human history on the largest 
scale without losing his interest in the 
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history actually passing ander his eyes. 
He might take not less but more in- 
terest in processes which he saw to be 
the continuation of the great evolution 
of thought and society. But the phrase 
indicates the conception which was nec- 
essarily obscure to Gibbon. To lave 
reached that view would in his time 
have required almost superhuman at- 
tributes. Gibbon’s merits were 
scarcely consistent with the virtues of 
which we regret the absence. He had 
to choose, one may say, between two 
alternatives. If he were to take an ac- 
tive part in the politics of the day, he 
would have had to be a Wilkes on con- 
dition of not being a Wilkeite, or at 
least, with Burke, to give up to party 
what was meant for mankind. To save 
him from such a fate, which would 
have been a hopeless waste of power, 
he required to be endowed with an ex- 
cess of indifference, and a deficiency of 
close and spontaneous sympathy with 
men outside of his little inner circle. 
Of this, I fear, he cannot be acquitted. 
Indeed, his qualification in this respect 
went a little too far, for he appears to 
have been on the very point of accept- 
ing a post whick would have cut short 
the history half-way. Even his best 
friends, strangely as it seems to us, 
pressed him to commit this semi-sul- 
cide. Here, therefore, his good genius 
had once more to interfere by external 
circumstances. The task was not diffi- 
cult. A happy dulness to his claims 
was infused into the minds of the dis- 
pensers of patronage. And Gibbon was 
compelled to retire to that philosophic 
retirement, at Lausanne where in due 
time he was to take the famous stroll 
in the covered walk of acacias which 
on 27th June, 1787, succeeded the com- 





pletion of the “last lines of the last 
page” of his unique achievement. 
We see how strangely Gibbon had 


been fitted for his task; how fate had 
first turned him out of the quiet 
grooves down which he might have 


spun to obscurity, and then applied the 
goad judiciously whenever he tried to 
bolt from the predestined course. The 
task itself was obviously demanded by 
the conditions of the time, and its im- 
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portance recognized by other, and in 
some respects acuter or more powerful 
intellects. History was to emerge 
from the stage of mere personal me- 
moirs and antiquarian annals. A sur- 
vey from a higher point of view was 
wanted; a general map or panoramic 
view of the great field of human prog- 
ress must be laid down as preparatory 
to further progress. Such men as 
Hume and Voltaire, for instance, had 
clearly seen the need, and had endeav- 
ored in their way to supply it. Gib- 
bon’s superiority was, of course, due in 
the first place to the high standard of 
accuracy and research which has en- 
abled his work to stand all the tests ap- 
plied by later critics. His instinctive 
perception of this necessity, combined 
with the intellectual courage implied in 
his choice of so grand a subject, en- 
abled him to combine width of view 
and fulness of detail with unsurpassed 
felicity. All this is unanimously 
granted. But other qualities were 
equally required, though from a later 
point of view they account rather for 
the limitations than the successes of 
his work. There must be a division of 
labor between generations as well as 
between individuals. Kepler had to de- 
seribe the actual movements of the 
planets before Newton could determine 
the nature of the forces implied by the 
movements. In Gibbon’s generation it 
was necessary to describe the evolu- 
tions of the puppets which move across 
the stage of history. His successors 
could then, and not till then, attempt 
to show what were the hidden strings 
that moved them. Gibbon, it has been 
said, “adheres to the obvious surface 
of events, with little attempt to place 
them beneath the deeper sky of social 
evolution.” He appreciates, it is sug- 


gested, neither the great spiritual 
forces nor the economic conditions 
which lie beneath the surface. He 


calmly surveys the great stream of his- 
tory, its mingling currents and delages 
and regurgitations, the struggles of 
priests and warriors and legislators, 


without suggesting any adequate con- 
ceptions of what is called the social 
dynamics implied. 


To him history ap- 
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pears to be simply a “register of the 
crimes, follies, and misfortunes of man- 
kind.” The criticism, taking its truth 
for granted, amounts to saying that 
Gibbon had only gone as far as was in 
his time possible. He must be philoso- 


pher enough to sympathize with th: 
great intellectual movement of his 
time. Otherwise he could not have 


risen above the atmosphere of Oxford 
common-rooms, and could only have 
written annals or narratives on one 


side or the other of some _ forgotten 
apologetic thesis. But had the phil- 


osophic taste predominated, had his 
passions and his sympathies been more 
fervid, he must have fallen into the :al- 
lacies of his time. The enthusiastic or 
militant philosopher was, as I certainly 
think, doing an inestimable service in 
attacking superstition and _ bigotry. 
But he was thereby disqualified for 
writing not only philosophical history, 


but even such a record of facts as 
would serve for later historians. He 
was inclined to wish that history in 


general could be wiped out of human 
memory. From the point of view char- 
acteristic of theeighteenth-century phi- 
losophers, history could be nothing but 
a record of tyranny of kings and the 
imposture of priests. Voltaire’s “Essai 
sur les meurs” is delightfulreading, but 
a caricature of history. Gibbon might 
sympathize with this sentiment so far 
as to look with calm impartiality upon 
all forms of faith and government, but 
not so far as to pervert his history into 
a series of party pamphlets. To him 
the American War, or the early demo- 
cratic movements in England, were 
simply incidents in his great panorama; 
like the rise of the Christian Church, 
or the barbarian Moslems or the Cru- 
sades, they were eddies in the great 
confused gulf-stream of humanity. He 
could not believe in a sudden revela- 
tion of Reason, or the advent of a new 
millennium any more than in the sec- 
ond coming anticipated by the early 
Christians. To condemn his coldness 
may be right; but it is to condemn him 
for taking the only point of view from 
which his task could be achieved. He 
was philosopher enough to be impar- 
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tial, not enough to be subject to the il- 
lusions, useful illusions possibly, of a 
sudden regeneration of mankind by phi- 
losophy. His political position was the 
necessary complement of his historical 
position. A later philosophy may have 
taught us how to see a process of evolu- 
tion, of a gradual working out of great 
problems, even in the blind, instinctive 
aspirations and crude faiths of earlier 
ages. At Gibbon’s time, he had _ te 
choose between rejecting them in the 
mass aS mere encumbrances or _ re- 
nouncing them altogether. That is to 
admit that the one point of view which 
makes a reasonable estimate possible 
was practically excluded. On the other 
hand, his historical instinct forced him 
at iast to set forth the material facts 
both impartially and so grouped and re- 
lated as to bring out the great issues. 
It is easy now, both for positivists and 
unbelievers, to show, for example, that 
his account of the origin of Christianity 
was entirely insufficient. He explains, 
as has been remarked, the success of 
the Church by the zeal of the early dis- 
ciples, and forgets to explain how they 
came to be zealous. Undoubtedly that 
is an omission of importance. What, 
however, Gibbon did was not the less 
effectively to bring out the real condi- 
tions of any satisfactory solution of the 
greatest of historical problems. New- 
man observed how, in a later period, 

Athanasius stands out more grandly 
in Gibbon than in the pages of the 
orthodox ecclesiastical historians.” 
That is because he places all events in 
their true historical setting. In the 
writings of the apologists of the time. 
the spread of Christianity was treated 
as though converts had been made by 
producing satisfactory evidence of mir- 
acles in a court of justice. Gibbon’s 
famous chapters, however inadequate, 
showed at least that the development 
of the new creed required for its ex- 
pansion a calm consideration of all the 
multitudinous forces that go to build- 
ing up a great ecclesiastical hierarchy 
and a testing by careful examination of 
all the entries about saints and martyrs 
which flowed so easily from the pens of 
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enthusiastic historians. That his jadg- 
ment should be final or even coherent 
was impossible; but it was an essential 
step towards any such judgment as 
could pass muster with a_ historian 
equipped with the results of later 
thought and enquiry. 

Upon this, however, it would be idle 
to say more. I have only tried to point 
an obvious moral; to show what a rare 
combination of circumstances’ with 
character and intellect is required to 
produce a really monumental work; to 
show how easy it generally is even for 
the competent man of genius to mis- 
take his path at starting or to be dis- 
tracted from it by tempting accidents; 
how necessary may be not only the in- 
tervention of fortunate accidents, bat 
even the presence of qualities which, in 
other relations, must be regarded as de- 
fects. Happily for us, the man came 
when he was wanted, and just such as 
he was wanted; but after studying his 
career, we understand better than ever 
why great works are so rare. We may 
probably have known of men—manyg in- 
stances might easily be 
who might be compared te Gibbon in 
natural endowments, and who have 
left nothing but fragments, or heen 
confined to obscure tasks, the value of 
which will never be sufficiently recog- 
nized. It is only when the right player 
comes, and the right cards are judi- 
ciously dealt to him by fortune, that 
the great can be accom- 
plished. 


suggested— 


successes 
LESLIE STEPHEN. 


Notr.—It may be worth while to explain Lord 
Sheffield’s mode of constructing Gibbon’s autobi- 
ography, as it is not explicitly set out in the re- 
cent publication. Gibbon wrote six MSS., marked 
AtoF. A is confined to an acoount of previous 
Gibbons, and D is a brief account of his own life 
till 1770. Lord Sheffield only used these for the 
opening paragraphs. Gibbon then wrote E, giv- 
ing his life till 1789; then C, a fuller redaction of 
E till 1770; then B, afuller redaction of C till 
1764; and finally F,a fuller redaction of B till 
1753. Lord Sheffield follows the last version in 
each case, F to 1753, B from 1753 to 1764, C from 
1764 to 1770,and E from 1770 to 1789. He prefers 
the shorter account of the militia, however, in C 
to that in B ; and restores a phrase or two dropped 
by Gibbon, So the “ sighed as a lover and obeyed 
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From The Fortnightly Review. 
OUR GENTLEMANLY FAILURES. 


To hear some people talk, they would 
almost suppose that athletics were a kind 
of parasitic growth upon modern educa- 
tional institutions. He did not take that 
view, and he never had taken that view. 
... While patience, sobriety, courage, 
temper, discipline, subordination, were 
virtues necessary for the highest excel- 
lence either at cricket or football, there 
was a higher point of need. No doubt a 
university existed largely to foster that 
disinterested love of knowledge which 
was one of the highest of all gifts, and to 
give that professional training which was 
an absolute necessity in any modern 
civilized community. But he did not 
think the duties of a modern university 
ended there. A university gave a man 
all through his life the sense that he be- 
longed to a great community in which he 
spent his youth, which, indeed he had left, 
but to which he still belonged. . . . That 
feeling might be fostered—was fostered, 
no doubt—by a community of education, 
by attending the same lectures, by passing 
the same examinations, but no influence 
fostered it more surely and more effect- 
ually than the feeling of common life 
which the modern athletic sports, as they 
had been developed in modern places of 
learning, gave to all those who took an 
interest in such matters, whether as per- 
formers or as spectators.”"—Mr. Balfour, 
at Edinburgh. 

Aspiring young Englishmen should 
think a little less of athletics, and more 
of acquiring knowledge such as would 
make them distinguished citizens.—Mr. H. 
M. Stanley, in Lambeth. 


The conflicting, if not contradictory. 
counsels given by two men who have 
succeeded in life are placed at the head 
of this article because they will, per- 
haps, serve to draw attention to the 
view it puts forward. It is not a nov- 
elty, only a discarded idea which now 
seems due for revival—a protest against 
the pleasant cant involved in the phrase 
mens sana in corpore sano. We need 
not inquire whether Mr. Balfour would 
have published his “Defence of Fhil- 
osophic Doubt” at the age of thirty- 
one, and led the House of Commons in 
as ason,”’ and the description of Adam Smith as 


a “master of moral and political wisdom” come 
from C. 
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his forty-fourth year, if he had made 
a play-time of his youth, or whether 
Mr. Stanley does not owe part of his 
African honors to a frame inured to 
privation and endurance. But politics 
and exploring are fancy trades, and of- 
fer no criterion for the humdrum call- 
ings by which most of us have to 
thrive, starve, or scrape up a bare sub- 
sistence. Still, the divergence in the 
two texts is not without significance. 
Each preacher spoke of life as he has 
found it. Mr. Balfour had his career 
made smooth from the start: he might 
turn out, according as he used or 
wasted his chances, either a brilliant 
success or a graceful failure, but he 
could not come absolutely to grief. Mr. 
Stanley, on the other hand, had to push 
and drag himself into notice, or eat his 
heart out in the obscurity that is so 
galling to a man conscious of great 
gifts spoiling for want of opportunity. 
The one had no obstacle to overcome 
save an ingratiating diffidence; the 
other had to force his way, through 
poverty and ignorance, either to ac- 
knowledged triumph or solitary cha- 
grin. The one perhaps could afford to 
loiter on the road, trifle with the ameni- 
ties of a full life, and develop every 
side of a versatile nature: the other had 
to be pressing forward all the _ time. 
For young men situated as Mr. Balfour 
was the precepts he delivered at Edin- 
burgh may, perhaps, be as sound as 
they certainly are attractive. Those 
whose position more nearly resembles 
Mr. Stanley’s will find him a more 
trustworthy guide—even if they start 
with greater advantages in point of 
birth and education. In any walk of 
life they may enter they will meet thou- 
sands of rivals equally well equipped, 
and, though the art of getting on does 
not contain the whole duty of man, it 
is a chapter which has to be studied. 
Forty, even thirty, years ago the 
young man who had passed through his 
public school with a tolerable record 
was reasonably sure of a decent berth 
if he went into commerce, or after tak- 
ing a fair degree at the university 
would probably find a modest opening 
in one of the professions. There was 
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a steady market for his respectable at- 
tainments. The number of muscular 
young Christians turned out on _ the 
world every year from the _ public 
schools was strictly limited—a few 
hundreds per annum. Now there are 
many thousands of them. The begin- 
ning of the glut is due to Doctor Ar- 
nold, whose famous work at Rugby 
was quickly imitated by a score of or- 
ganizing head-masters, who either 
transformed the languishing grammar 
schools of country towns into great es- 
tablishments with several hundred pu- 
pils apiece, or invested proprietary 
enterprises with a corporate and quasi- 
public character. This process has 
been carried on by another generation 
of teachers, and at the present time it 
would be difficult to point to an En- 
glish county which does not possess 
half-a-dozen institutions where the in- 
struction and general training are sub- 
stantially identical with those admin- 
istered at “Our Colleges of Eton and 
Winchester,” as mentioned in the 
Prayer-book. 

Before Doctor Arnold’s day, and for 
some time afterwards, these privileges 
had been almost restricted to the sons 
of parents who belonged by birth to the 
upper or upper middle class, or had 
struggled up to that rank. Now the 
middle class receives a public school 
education, and we have a generation of 
young gentlemen out of all numerical 
proportion to the general increase of 
our population. Grown and growing 
up, we see them everywhere; bright- 
eyes, clean-limbed, high-minded, ready 
for anything, and fit for nothing—un- 
employed or wearing out their best 
years in third-rate situations. Walk 
along Cheapside, and every third young 
fellow you meet in a silk hat you may 
recognize as bred upon the Arnold tra- 
dition—trained, as part of his nature, 
to tell the truth and keep his nails 
clean. Excellent habits, both of them; 
but not essentials of success in the City 
of London. If you see one of them 
swinging along with his muscular 
stride, his fresh unwrinkled face, and 
his spotless high collar, you know he is 
only cheerful because he has been sent 
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out on an errand, and forgets for the 
moment that he is the drudge of some 
puffy Israelite, has to call him Sir, and 
perhaps answer his bell—an estimable 
and not unkindly person, perhaps, nor 
without a certain weakness for the 
manly young clerk who is so little use 
in the office, and despises him, he feels, 
because he never took a cold bath in his 
life, and does not know which way to 
sit in a boat or which side to mount a 
horse. 

The time was, it has been said, when 
a demand existed for the public school 
type. It had its value in the City when 
it was less common. There were some 
houses which liked to have a show 
partner or a personable representative 
—he inspired their more fastidious cli- 
ents with confidence. But that day has 
gone by, or all but gone, and a salary 
now is nicely adjusted to the service a 
man can render his firm and the busi- 
ness he can introduce. The ordinary 
merchant is no longer impressed with 
an athletic record. He does not ask 
whether the candidate for a stool in his 
office is the same redoubtable young- 
ster, with the left-hand twist from the 
off, who took five wickets at Lord’s 
last summer, kicked the odd goal for 
the Old Muggletonians in the final 
round for the Cup, or electrified the 
University of Oxford by stroking the 
Skimmery Torpid head of the River. 
Now and again it is true, real eminence 
in games may come in usefully. There 
is a genuine camaraderie amongst ath- 
letes. Old-fashioned investors may 
still be found who like paying their 
commissions to a broker whose name 
has been honored in the Field; here and 
there, perhaps, a solicitor is so sat- 
urated with the traditions of his boy- 
hood that he will carry a brief to the 
chambers of a distinguished cricketer 
in Lincoln’s Inn, just for the pleasure 
of making his acquaintance and sl.ow- 
ing him off afterwards at a dinner 
party of jolly old buffers like himself. 
But the normal dispenser of legal pa- 
tronage entertains a prejudice in favor 
of counsel who have found time to pick 
up a little law; and the average Bull, 
Bear, or Stag fights shy of the high- 
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class firm who stand out for the regula- 
tion one-eighth per cent. He goes to 
that business-like Mr. Jacobs, who will 
accept one-sixteenth, and deserts him in 
turn when he hears of a still more en- 
terprising Mr. Levy, just set up, who 
will take one thirty-second. The pres- 
tige of the Tom Brown type has passed 
away, now that so much of the most 
important business has come under the 
control of foreign or half-foreign mag- 
nates, who neither admire nor under- 
stand what is an essentially, one might 
add an aggressively, British product. 
It is easy to quote numerous in- 
stances of individuals like Lords Jus- 
tices Smithand Chitty, Sir Richard Web- 
ster and Sir Robert Reid, who have 
combined physical prowess in their 
young days with striking success at the 
Bar. One may cite certain strenuous 
families, such as the Selwyns, Words- 
worths, and Lytteltons, in which this 
double stream of energy descends as a 
sort of birthright. And there are 
junior examples of the same fortunate 
type—but not many. The competition 
for eminence, the struggle for a bare 
livelihood, has become too exacting and 
exhausting, even in professions which, 
like the Church and the Law, impose 
least strain on their younger members. 
From a fairly wide acquaintance 
among contemporaries—men between 
thirty and forty years of age—who have 
respectively succeeded or failed in 
making their mark, the writer is in- 
clined to regard the disappointed ones 
as almost, though not quite, identical 
with those who gave the best of their 
young time to athletics, and treated les- 
sons and lectures as “a kind of para- 
sitic growth upon modern educatienal 
institutions.” Among the few happy 
exceptions to that classification there 
is not one who, on taking to work, did 
not give up play. <A few there have 
been who attempted to maintain the 
double part; but those who did _ not 


abandon the idea at once either learned 
wisdom in time or broke down in their 
health. 

But if a lad has “done his lessons,” if 
an undergraduate attends his lectures 
and “reads his books, 


” 


how can he 
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spend his spare time more healthily 
than in some out-door sport? Well, the 
answer is simple enough. He will 
leave his school or college knowing just 
the same things as all his fellows—a 
little more than most of them or, as 
the case may be, a little less. It does 
not make much difference. He will 
only be but one more reproduction of 
a normal pattern—a pattern which has 
largely gone out of use. The regula- 
tion curriculum—perhaps as good as 
any inelastic system—includes a certain 
number of subjects (classics, English 
and mathematics, with a smattering of 
modern languages and science, mixed 
according to taste and capacity) which, 
for all practical purposes, are common 
property. at- 
tainments which fetches a price in the 
open market if it be only of average 
quality. There is not one which does 
not command a purchaser, of some or 
other kind, if it is in any way outof the 
common. The young man who can do 
some particular thing better than any- 
body else in his own circle of competi- 
tors need never go begging for a pa- 
tron. But you cannot get a quotation 
for all-round average merit. Lament it 
as we may, we must acknowledge the 
fact that the future is for one-sided 
men, those who have made the most of 
their special gift or, if they are en- 
dowed with several, have ruthlessly 
concentrated themselves upon one. 
Now it is just this particularization, 
this possibly lop-sided development, 
which is checked if the learning years 
are spent, and the after life is moulded, 
on the old-fashioned training—the al- 
most equal division between mental 
and bodily education. Its demands on 


There is not one of these 


the time and energy of those who 
undergo it are so exacting that no 


chance is left for a man to differenti- 
ate himself from his likes. He has no 
reason to show why he _ should ‘be 
chosen in preference to anybody else 
who is similarly furnished inside and 
outside. It is the experience of most 
men who have worked their way up- 
wards without special interest or ex- 
ceptional opportunities that the long- 
awaited chance of distinction has come 














through an almost casual aptitude for 
some position, for some undertaking, a 
little out of the ordinary run. And it is 
painfully common to hear one of our 
meritorious failures lamenting that he 
has lost ‘“‘such a capital opening” just 
because he did not know, or had for- 
gotten, some “potty little thing” that 
nobody could ever have thought would 
be of any use. It is the stray fragment 
of botany, perhaps, or chemistry, the 
sudden flash of a geographical or legal 
reminiscence, which makes a man val- 
uable in an emergency; which suggests 
a lucrative enterprise or gives him the 
advantage in a technical controversy 
over an opponent who knows every- 
thing else as well as he does—except 
the one little thing that happens to mat- 


ter. This is the sort of “lack” that 
does not occur to the man who has 
learned just what other men know, 


even if he has learned it a trifle better 
than most of them. In the strenuous, 
hackneyed occupations of a liberal ed- 
ucation there is little opportunity for 
picking up the extra bits of knowledge 
which may lead to fame or fortune. 
The routine games and sports are at 
least as absorbing as the routine tasks; 
the ordinary young man has no time to 
think, no time to observe. He is hur- 
ried from work to play, from play back 
to work. The system, it should be ex- 
plained, has not grown up accidentally. 
It is pursued of set purpese—it keeps 
the boys out of mischief. It acts as a 
sort of auto-motor sanction of morality. 
Nor can its efficacy or the importance 
of its results be called into question. 
But we must count the cost. 

“God never wastes his candle-ends,” 
Mr. Spurgeon said, or is reported to 
have said. Whatever he meant by that 
audacious metaphor, it may be applied 
to the present argument—that modern 
fortunes are made out of bye-products, 
and made by those who have the eye 
to discover them, by the men who 
either were never cramped by routine 
or have broken loose from the _ re- 
straint. The virtues which Mr. Bal- 
four praises as the results of excel- 
lence in physical pursuits (patience, so- 
briety, courage, temper, discipline, sab- 
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ordination) make an imposing list for 
the moral expert, though one might re- 
mark that they are all very much of 
the same type. But if cricket and foor- 
ball really have such results on the 
character, then they have a good deal 
to answer for. They are all virtues 
which have their corresponding faults— 
faults that are obviously hostile to 
alertness of mind and personal initia- 
tive. The qualities held up for our ad- 
miration in the perfect athlete are such 
as would rather console a good man in 
adversity than help an ambitious one 
to make a start for success. There is 
no need, however, to press that point. 
The worst drawback is that athletics 
consume the whole leisure of their vo- 
tary, and prevent him from ever “being 
by himself,” making the acquaintance 
of his own mind, and discovering that 
he is, perchance, endowed with pow- 
ers, or haunted by aspirations, which 
are not exactly the same as those of all 
the other good fellows with whom he 
is living in a daily whirl of unreflecting 
activity. Every night he goes to bed 
ready for the vacuous, wholesome sleep 
that will not be broken until it is time 
to begin another round of task work 
and regulation play. It is cheerfully 
gone through because it is pleasant in 
itself, because he is trained to all the 
virtues Mr. Balfour enumerates, and 
because it is “just the same the 
other fellows are doing.” There is no 
disturbing or inspiring of a 
Something Wanting, no feeling about 
for a Self that has got itself lost in the 
hum and bustle of a corporate exist- 
ence. The aim is rather to conform to 
the recognized standard, to live up to 
the highest mark of the _ established 
éthos, to win as many prizes in the ex- 
aminations and as many caps and rib- 
bons in the playing-fields as possible, 
to excel one’s companions, if one can, 
but only on their own lines. And 
the days and the months go by—percunt 
et imputantur! Before leisure has been 
found for thinking, for discovering 
one’s own nature, the learning years 
are lost, and it is time to go out into 
the world and make a living—only to 
discover that the qualities which won 
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so much respect in the little society of 
school and college life have no value 
outside it, and that the work of self- 
preparation have to be begun again— 
unless a vigorous youth, accustomed 
to praise and more or less facile suc- 
cess, is content to drop into some sub- 
ordinate post without any reasonable 
prospects of promotion. The sensible 
ones soon realize the situation, put 
away childish things, and emancipate 
themselves by degrees from the self- 
indulgent traditions of an antiquated 
system. The others, the majority— 
they are our Gentlemanly Failures. 
They are too proud, too honorable to 
become meré pensioners on their fam- 
ilies, so they accept the first berth that 
promises a bare living, and endure it 
in the hope that something better will 
turn up. 

What their idea of “something bet- 
ter” is may be guessed from the fact 
that, when the Colonial Office an- 
nounced the other day that a hundred 
vacancies were to be filled up in a 
South African police force, twelve 
times as many applications were sent 
in—by young men of unexceptionable 
birth and first-class education, who de- 
spaired, not without reason, of getting 
anything in Kngland that would suit 
them as well. The pay is trifling, the 
position is nothing, but the work is 
mainly in the open air, and the quali- 
ties required are just those developed 
by athletic sports—temper, patience, 
courage, sobriety, discipline, etc., ete. 
What, however, must be the feelings 
of the father of a successful candidate, 
when he reflects that he has spent at 
least a couple of thousand pounds on 
his son’s education only to make a po- 
liceman of him? More than once the 
War Office has declined to enrol a regi- 
ment of Gentlemen Cadets. There are 
certain obvious, though not perhaps in- 
superable, objections to such a course. 
But there would be no difficulty in en- 
listing the men. In three months it 
would be easy to raise, not one or two, 
but twenty or thirty, such regiments, 
which would make the basis of such 
an Army Corps as the world has never 
seen, whether for hard fighting or the 


patient endurance of hardships—men 
who would take to discipline as kindly 
as to cricket, and to whom the honor 
of the regiment would be as dear as 
was the credit of their school—as chiv- 
alrous a company as ever was sent co 
be food for cannons. But what a 
waste of educated manhood! 

Even in the field the merely physical 
qualities developed by athletic games 
and sports are of little use. The troop- 
ers who rode into the Transvaal with 
Doctor Jameson and Sir John Wil- 
loughby were as pretty a set of men 
as any officer could wish to command. 
Nor is there any doubt that if they had 
been decently led they would have 
achieved their immediate object. It is 
perhaps as well that they failed. But 
the fault did not lie with the rank-and- 
file, or even with the junior officers. 
The ignominious affair at Krugersdorp 
was no disgrace to English pluck or 
endurance, but simply one more proof 
that modern warfare is a game which 
should only be played by those who 
have studied the rules, that you might 
as well try to give a violin recital by 
the light of nature as to invade a hos- 
tile territory without some rudimen- 
tary acquaintance with the principles 
of strategy and tactics. Hunting, no 
doubt, has helped to the making of 
brilliant leaders of cavalry. But they 
are not sportsmen of the “cut-me-down 
captain” class. It is not hard riding 
and bold jumping that train a man for 
the greater game of war; but that “eye 
for the country”’—so rare in the hunt- 
ing field—which enables him to “guess 
what the enemy is doing on the other 
side of a hill.” 

It is the same in every walk of life. 
In the army, officers who go through 
their drills and garrison duties with 
just the indispensable amount of eff- 
ciency, and then hurry off to their polo 
matches and steeple-chases; colonists 
who have walked a Highland gillie off 
his legs, or ridden in the first flight in 
the shires, but have no idea how to 
mend their boots or shoe their horses; 
barristers who take up a patent case 
without even a smattering of chemis- 
try or mechanics; actors With a pretty 











elocution who 


sentimental 
cannot hold a foil or send their voices 
to the dress-circle; clergymen who get 
a sore-throat after three services on a 


turn for 


Sunday, or find themselves cornered 
by the local shoemaker on a point of 
Christian evidence; young men in the 
City fit for nothing but adding up rows 
of figures and running messages about 
the streets; journalists who want to 
write leading articles without under- 


standing the rules of the House of 
Commons—these are but a few ex- 


amples of the Gentlemanly Failures 
whom we meet at every turn. 

The question would not be so serious 
if young men were left to themselves. 
They might be trusted, those who have 
sense, to find out their mistake in time, 
and to keep under control the physical 
energy which, in the sophisticated con- 
ditions of modern civilization, is al- 
most as dangerous to success in life as 
sheer mental indolence. But they are 
positively encouraged in their pleas- 
ures by leaders of public opinion. At 
every academical function it has be- 
come a platform commonplace for the 
distinguished person who makes the 
speech of the day to snub the success- 
ful candidates and inform them that 
there is something higher than mere 
proficiency in their studies. So, no 
doubt, there is; but it does not lie in 
the pursuits of the rivals whom they 
have beaten in the class-room. It is 
not the purpose of the writer to depre- 
ciate outdoor sports or any other form 
of amusement. It is well for every- 
body to take as much enjoyment as he 
can afford to pay for—whether in 
money or in time. But the taste is 
natural, almost universal amongst En- 
glishmen, and does not require artifi- 
cial cultivation... What is the good of 


1 Since this article was in type, a part of its 
argument has been anticipated by Mr. Bryce. He 
was urging his hearers to observe and reason on 
the facts of mercantile and industrial life. “The 
thoughts of English boys and young men,” he said, 
**were now so largely absorbed by athletic sports. 
He did not wish to disparage those sports, nor un- 
dervalue the physical training they gave. They 


contributed largely not only to the health, but to 
the high spirits and cheery dashing ways of young 
Englishmen. 


But the inevitable consequence of 
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one class of advisers warning us that 
our commercial supremacy is slipping 
away from us, that we must fight our 
hardest to retain the neutral markets 
of the world, that we are being grad- 
ually supplanted by more enterprising 
and self-adapting rivals, if another 
sect of preachers go about expounding 
a more agreeable gospel, and insist on 
the merit of getting all the fun we can 
out of life? The national need is all 
for longer hours and closer application, 
while the popular cry is for short 
hours, more holidays, and plenty of 
recreation. In many parts of the coun- 
try, in occupations that permit the 
artisan to do his work in his own time, 
very little is done between Friday 
night and Tuesday morning. The mid- 
dte class have not yet risen to _ that 
apolaustic ideal—they cannot afford to 
take a solid slice from the week. Thar 
is reserved for the “worker.” But 
they are progressing in that direction— 
on their bicycles. 

The worst of the tendency which is 
unfortunately fostered by many 
public men who wish to say something 
pleasant is that it has come to be gen- 
erally accounted a merit. The man 
who drinks too much wine or whiskey, 
who consorts with fascinating frail- 
ties, who backs horses or plays cards 
for stakes beyond his means, is weh 
aware all the time that he is making 
a fool of himself, and is quite resolved 
to pull himself up before he goes too 
far. Generally he is in time. He gets 
a sharp warning before long; if he does 
not take it, so much the worse for him. 
But it is no great matter. since, in that 
case, he belongs to the limited class 
who are predestined for the crows. 
the complete absorption of the interests of young 
men in these amusements was that they neither 
enlarged their minds by study after leaving school 
nor troubled themselves to reflect upon and com- 
prehend anything beyond their daily business 
routine. In business,as in everything else, brains 
and pains will win in the long run, andour young 
men who take life easily, and give all their spare 
hours and thoughts to football, or cricket, or 
cycling—much as we may sympathize with these 
exercises—will find themselves distanced in busi- 
ness by the painstaking, hardworking, system- 
atic, thrifty German, whose thoughts are bent 
steadily upon the main purpose of his life.” 


so 
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Very different is the case of the ath- 
letic triffer. He believes all the time 
that he is doing the best thing by him- 
self. His appetite, his ruddy com- 
plexion, and his cheery spirits make 
him a pleasant companion for himself 
as well as for his friends. “What a 
shame it is,” they say, “that such a 
bright, pleasant fellow should not get 
a better chance.” And they are indig- 
nant because that “pasty-faced little 
Jones,” who cannot handle a racket or 
say two words to a lady at dinner, has 
been promoted over his head. Mr. 
Jones, no doubt, was a “sap” at school 
and a “smug” at college, but now he is 
giving the go-by to the fine young fel- 
lows who thought they did him quite 
an honor if they tossed him a careless 
nod when they passed him in the Quad. 
And, thirty years hence, it will per- 
haps be this Mr. Jones, when they 
have departed this life, who will head 
the subscription to save their widows 
from destitution. For he still keeps a 
tender place in his heart for the bright, 
popular lads who treated him almost 
as an equal in the old days when he 
crept about the corridors half ashamed 
of his own existence, and, in a defer- 
ential sort of way, carried off all the 
prizes, as if they were matters of no 
consequence. 

Perhaps this jeremiad would not be 
ealled for, this warning would be un- 
justified, if the mischief ended where 
it arises, if the athletic vogue were 
dropped as soon as life is begun in 
earnest. Cricket, football, running, 
and rowing, are distractions which, in 
most cases, work their own cure. The 
ordinary young man with his way to 
make in the world very soon discovers 
that he has neither time nor money for 
playing three-day matches. Football, 
the cinder-path, and the river, except 
in a desultory way, involve an amount 
of training and self-denial, that are not 
compatible with the ordinary duties 
and amusements of town life. Not 
many men carry them on after their 
twenty-fifth year, and if they have de- 
voted too much of their previous career 
to such preoccupations the harm is not 
yet irreparable. They have given 


themselves a bad start in life, but if 
they have the true athletic mettle in 
them they may be able—unless, as 
sometimes happens, their general energy 
has been impaired by premature strain 
rather than developed by normal exer- 
cise—to recover the lost ground. And, 
in any case, the evil would not be 
widely spread. To excel in such sports 
is not given to many, and there is no 
temptation, once the stimulus of scuool 
or college life is escaped, to go on with 
pastimes in which one cuts an _indif- 
ferent figure. It is not unmixed bliss 
to field out the best part of a day for 
the sake of spending a couple of anx- 
ious minutes before the wicket, or to 
row one’s heart into one’s mouth to a 
running accompaniment of critical ob- 
jurgations from the coach on the tow- 
ing-path. It is the introduction of 
easier pastimes which is wasting so 
much time that ought to be spent, if 
not at the desk, at least in taking stock 
of oneself, in associating with other 
minds, and bringing out one’s own la- 
tent powers. Lawn-tennis, golf, cy- 
cling—these are amusements which 
anybody can learn with very little 
trouble, and soon comes to enjoy, to 
look for as a daily need. Itis true that 
real excellence in these pursuits may 
be as hard to attain as in any of the 
old-established sports, but one may be- 
come a passable performer, just as one 
may learn to sit a reasonable horse, or 
to bring down a fairly confiding par- 
tridge, without any great call on the 
virtues of patience, sobriety, courage, 
ete., ete. “Failure is to form habits,” 
said Mr. Pater. They make a man into 
an automaton, with no more volition 
or initiative than the wheel or crank 
of a machine. His day gets parcelled 
out into sacred sections, which must 
on no account be broken into. The 
barrister (or his clerk) who has ac- 
quired the craving for a spin on his 
bicycle every afternoon at five o’clock 
is just as much the slave of habit as 
the self-indulgent colleague whom he 
despises for not being able to get on 
without a brandy-and-soda or a glass 
of bitter at eleven o’clock. One man is 
playing havoc with his stomach, the 














He may man- 


other with his future. 
age to “finish up” his day’s task before 
he starts for his outing, but the value 
of work done under such pressure, it 


is not very great. It may pass muster 
but it does not gain credit. It is jrst 
the stuff turned out by a pot-boiling, 
bread-winning mechanic; it lacks the 
ideas and intelligence of an effective 
ambition. There is but one kind of as- 
sets with which all men are equally 
endowed—every one has twenty-four 
hours in his day. If he allots two, 
three, or four to his racket, his clubs, 
or his wheel, he is deliberately choos- 
ing to run with the weights against 
him, and must not complain when he 
is beaten by rank outsiders. Nor is the 
case much improved if he confines his 
pleasuring to his “week’s ends.” It is 
just the leisure time between Saturday 
afternoon and Monday morning which 
should inspire the ideas that may 
raise him above the common _ ruck. 
Once again, it may be well to say that 
this is not meant as a protest against 


holiday-making, whether athletic or 
social, but only against the regular 


habit of tearing about between work 
and play and filling up every hour of 
the day and week with self-imposed 
engagements. There is a great deal of 
talk about German competition, but 
nobody who has employed German 
clerks would say they were by nature 
more clever and trastworthy than 
young Englishmen. The reason why 
they so often get the better posts in 
houses of business is that they have no 
other interest than the one they live 
by. Their musical meetings, their 
beer-drinkings, their little debauch- 
eries are detached episodes, forgotten 
as soon as they are finished, not part of 
their lives, whereas the open-air 
amusements of their English col- 
leagues are very often rather more than 
dimidium anime. 

There are many strong reasons—none 
of them discreditable—why the  wor- 
ship of the body, or of bodily prowess, 
should have grown to its present di- 
mensions. The English aristocracy— 
whom Matthew Arnold playfully called 
Barbarians—have always held the first 
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place in the world for feats of 
strength, skill, and courage; and it was 
but natural, when the middle class 
were at last admitted to a_ similar 
teaching, that they should also enter 
into athletic emulation:* that the Bton 
and Harrow match should lead to a 
similar contest between Rugby and 
Marlborough, and this in turn to an an- 
nual fixture between the glorified 
grammar schools of Slopington and 
Torpington, the cricket in the last case 
being very often quite as good as in the 
two others. Once the rivalry is started 
it is not easily controlled. Nor has the 
head-master of the humbler of 
institution any object in keeping down 
the sporting enthusiasm of his pupils 
and junior colleagues. It is good for 
the moral tone of the school, no doubt, 
since it keeps the boys out of mischief 
and leaves the masters free, and acts 
as a sort of auto-motor discipline. ‘che 
fact that a couple of Old Slopingtoni- 
ans are playing for Oxford is quite as 
good an advertisement for their school 
as that three or four members of the 
sixth form have won open _ scholar- 
ships, and it is mentioned on _ prize 
day with considerably more gusto. 
The principal, excellent man, is unable 
to believe that what is so useful to 
himself can be anything but advan- 
tageous to his old pupils. He allows 
himself to be patronized by those dig- 
nified young dunces when they come 


class 


down in their glory and make their 
esteemed suggestions as to the im- 
provement of the school cricket. They 


point out, perhaps, that some promis- 
ing young bat is having his prospects 
seriously impaired by being compelled 
to waste time in the laboratory or 
drawing school when he ought to be at 
the nets in attendance on the profes- 
sional. Even at the university the 
same kind of thing goes on—though 
not in the same degree. I could name 
the college and the year when a formal 


1 An extreme exemplar of the spirit was the 
veteran cricketer who, on being presented with a 
son and heir, gave directions that the boy’s right 
arm should be strapped to his side. ‘It would be 


such a pull for the youngster,” he explained, “ if 
he turned out a left-handed bowler.” 
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remonstrance was made by some of 
the leading undergraduates to the dean 
because his colleagues had ventured to 
“plough” a candidate for matriculation 
who was quite certain to play for the 
university in his first year. 

Some of the more fortunate athletes 
who have contrived to do just enough 
reading, and are blessed with sufficient 
brains, to win colorable honors at the 
university have, no doubt, a career 
marked out for them.’ They will be 
welcomed back as masters in the old 
school to assist in the unconscious mis- 
chief of manufacturing another gen- 
eration of disappointments. But even 
for them the path is not so pleasant as 
it was fifteen or twenty years ago. 
The competition of qualified candidates 
for such vacancies has already reduced 
the salaries and the chances of promo- 
tion, and the Church no longer offers 
an opening. The increased seriousness 
which has been introduced into that 
profession by the sieady development 
of the High Church movement has rele- 
gated the duty of playing cricket and 
football with the young parishioners 
to the works of supereregation—de- 
sirable but not essential qualifications 
for a cure of souls. 

It is not to be hoped, nor need it be 
feared, that the manly type of young 
Englishmen, sound in wind and limb 
and clean in heart, will ever disappear. 
But it existed amongst us long before 
the present mania for athletics had 
set in, and will not become extinct 
when that craze has passed away. 
The fashion has spread in the United 
States, and seems to be gaining some 
foothold in France. But it should be 
remembered that the manufactures 
and internal trade of those two repub- 
lies are protected by a wall of prohibi- 
tory tariffs, and it is somewhat easier 
there for the middle-class young man 
to earn a decent living than in a ccun- 
try of unrestricted competition. But 
our most formidable adversaries, the 
Germans, have not yet been fascinated 


1A well-known University cricketer, who was 
playing a fine innings at Lord’s, received, while 
at the wicket, two telegrams from enterprising 
head-masters offering him appointments. 
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by an ideal which did very well for 
ancient Greeks, whose wants were 
simple, and who had no rivals to 
undersell them in their own markets. 
It is true that the youths of the Father- 
land have to give up two or three years 
to serve in the army, where, no doubt, 
they acquire the virtues of “patience, 
sobriety, courage, temper, discipline, 
subordination.” But, if all accounts 
are true, the period which they spend 
under the drill-sergeant is not one of 
ease and pleasure-seeking, and they 
experience a pleasant relief when they 
are remitted to civilian labor. The 
Conscription may be a national bur- 
den, though Lord Wolseley thinks it a 
political advantage, but it falls equally 
on all, whereas the young Englishman 
who gives up his best years or his 
best thoughts to athletics is dressing 
the balance against himself—with the 
result that he is supplanted by some 
very inferior person for whom he feels 
a hearty and, perhaps, excusable con- 
tempt. He may be consoled for a time 
by the smiles and admiration of all the 
pretty girls he knows, but when it 
comes to serious love-making he dis- 
covers that those engaging innocents 
do not as a rule choose their husbands 
from the ranks of Gentlemanly Fail- 
ures. 
S. H. JEYES 





From The Cornhill Magazine. 
ON THE SPUR OF OCCASION. 


The story was told to Plaistow, Ven- 
nering and myself in the moonlight on 
the banks of that exquisite reach of 
the Jhelum in Kashmir, known as the 
Chenar Bagh, or Garden of Plane Trees. 
It was told by the major apropos of the 
appointment of young Hedlam, of the 
Sikhs, to the command of an isolated 
fort up Gilgit way. Hedlam had de- 
parted abruptly in the morning, and 
Vennering, with whom he _ had 
chummed, was asked to join our party, 
whereupon he ordered his sleeping 
docngah to be moored in the neighbor- 














hood of ours, and the arrangement was 
complete. 

Naturally the talk drifted in the direc- 
tion of Hedlam and his appointment, 
and Mr. Marden Plaistow, M.P., theorist 
and advocate of every  pro-native 
scheme that India and an irresponsible 
native press have ever tried to foist 
upon England, entered very eagerly 
into the discussion. He was a stout, 
flabby man, in search of ideas and in- 
formation on Indian matters. He 
pestered us with questions and argu- 
ments, and disbelieved us most ob- 
stinately when we told him the plain, 
unvarnished truth. 

“They should undoubtedly select an 
older and more experienced man to fill 
so responsible a position” Plaistow 
was saying dogmatically. He was anx- 
ious, as usual, to condemn the action of 
the Simla government whenever possi- 
ble. 

“Why?” asked the major mildly. 

It had taken him a hard five-and- 
twenty years of living and learning 
to acquire the knowledge Plaistow be- 
lieved he could master inside of six 
months. 

“It’s a patent absurdity,” remarked 
Plaistow, filling his glass with an air of 
judicial disapprobation. “A mere boy— 
not yet twenty-four! It’s not fair to the 
boy himself, let alone the rest.” Then, 
appearing to realize to the full the 
enormity of the official offence, he pro- 
ceeded impressively: “But why—why 
do they do it? They can hardly expect 
a boy like that to govern and keep in 
check, direct, and administer a turbu- 
lent country half as big as Wales.” 

“On three hundred and fifty rupees a 
month, too,” chimed in Lieutenant 
Vennering feelingly; “three hundred 
and fifty rupees a month, a batch of 
Sepoys, and a mud fort. On the cheap, 
isn’t it?’ 

“The government does not often err 
on the side of economy,” replied Plais- 
tow, “though in this case they certainly 
seem to be acting on the penny-wise 
principle. It is just part and parcel of 
their usual blundering.” Then he 


turned abruptly to the major: “If the 
native element should——” 
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“But it won't,” returned the major, 
with some asperity. 

“Won't! Why not?” 

“Never does, somehow.” 

Even Plaistow seemed struck with 
the major’s conviction. 


“I could cite instances,” he said 
doubtfully. 
“Instances may go to the deuce! 


Look at the thing broadly. We always 
do it, and it always turns out all right, 
except——” 

“Ah, except!” 

“Except it may cost a life or two.” 

“Still, it is hardly logical, you will 
allow ?” 

“No, it’s not logical; it’s better. It's 
positively diplomatic—though it is pos- 
sible that the powers that be don’t know 
that. It makes quite a nice little 
mathematical problem for the native 
mind. If the young and inexperienced 
sahib with twenty men can do a cer- 
tain piece of work in a day, how long 


would it take the older and more 
experienced sahib with fifty men? 
See?” 


“But,” objected Plaistow, “you have 
admitted that the young and inexpe- 
rienced sahib sometimes fails.” 

“Seldom fails,” corrected the major; 
“though I admit he occasionally loses 
his life.” He paused a moment before 
he went on. “Then I believe there are 
other influences at work.” 

“What influences?” exclaimed Plais- 
tow, hot on the scent of new informa- 
tion. 

The major paused again. “It is hard 
to explain,” he said at last. “Given 
the occasion, we invariably get the 
man. I could tell you a story.” 

“By all means,” said Plaistow. 

“But, on the whole, I think the story 
had better not be told. It won’t do you 
any good,” continued the major, in a 
tone of which Plaistow failed to appre- 
hend the full meaning. 

“Fire away, major,” interjected Ven- 
nering. 

The major changed his position to re- 
kindle his cheroot, and between the 
puffs began:— 

“Very well, though it is quite an 
ordinary story—no exception at all, only 
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to prove the rule, you know. It all hap- 
pened up there,” he continued, waving 
his hand in the direction of the Hindu 
Kush, “and the principal characters 
were an ugly native drum, a most vil- 
lainous-looking priest, and a very young 
subaltern. 

“IT needn’t tell you his name. The 
fellows said he’d have forgotten it him- 
self but for the saving influence of his 
aunt’s letters—their addresses, I mean; 
he never got any further with them 
than the address. We called him the 
‘Bun’—I forget why. He had a round, 
wholesome, sunburnt face, and was a 
careless, light-hearted youngster with 
light eyelashes emphasized by a blink. 
Just the last sort of chap for an inde- 
pendent command among a newly 
annexed and turbulent tribe, one would 
have thought—that is, one who knew 
him at that date. Later, at Childazai, I 
began to think differently; but that’s 
premature. 

“The Bun was, in fact, the sort of 
fellow you meet by the dozen at any 
public school. Afterwards these rough 
drafts are elaborated in various ways 


with various results, and are liked or 


disliked accordingly. Here along the 
frontier we go the right way about 
bringing out any good the boys may 
have in them by making them stand on 
their own feet. In the lonely outposts, 
self-reliance and ready resource develop 
in the most unlikely cases and influence 
important issues, but their success is 
seldom heard of beyond the nearest 
cantonments, Such cases are too com- 
mon to take notice of. 

“The Childazais are, as you probably 
know, a hill-tribe, born and bred in the 
belief that they have an immemorial 
right to live by harrying the plains 
which lie below their fastnesses. They 
were in the habit of descending at in- 
tervals to carry off the crops and the 
eattle, as well as an assortment of 
women and children—the latter they 
sold as slaves over the border. More- 
over, they were conveniently within 
reach of one of the principal trade- 
routes through the mountains, where 
for generations they had waylaid and 
plundered the passing caravans to their 
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hearts’ content and with practical im- 
punity. 

“After vainly trying to subsidize the 
tribe and so put an end to the incessant 
raids, and slave-dealing, and troubles 
of all sorts, which paralyzed trade on 
the road and turned the surrounding 
country into a desert, the government 
at length resolved to compel obedience 
instead of paying for it. Accordingly, 
we made a quiet little expedition into 
the mountains to teach them manners. 

“Afterwards we disarmed the tribes, 
gave them their orders, and retired, 
leaving a subaltern with a score or so 
of Pathans at Kalt, a fort commanding 
the only pass by which the tribes could 
descend into the lowlands. 

“Things went on well enough for a 
time, and then rumors began to get 
around of renewed raids, and it was 
about this period the authorities saw 
fit to send the Bun up to serve his turn 
of sentry-go at Kalt. 

“T was seedy that hot weather and 
had an extra term of leave, towards the 
end of which I found myself not so far 
from Childazai. I had been there with 
the expedition, and thought I should 
like to have a look at the old place and 
the Bun. Incidentally, also, I was 
rather curious to see how the Bun up- 
held his authority. 

“Childazai is well up towards the roof 
ot the world. as you know, and is not 
precisely an easy place to get at. But 
I reached it after some trifling misad- 
ventures, and was welcomed by the 
Bun with effusion. 

“T found him very fit; he blushed and 
blinked much in the old way, and to a 
casual observer his responsibilities did 
not seem to weigh upon him. 

“While we were waiting for dinner. 
he took me up on the top of the fort to 
have a look round. Kalt is not large. 
Its little square towers stand in the 
very eye of the pass on a short, rocky 
terrace, below which the torrent of the 
Somara roars through a narrow gorge 
between two sheer walls of granite 
hundreds of feet in height. The river- 
bed being impassable, the path to the 
plains zigzags over the shoulder of the 
ridge directly under the guns of the 
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fort—a convenient arrangement, as the 
Bun remarked. The whole region is 
the most God-forsaken medley of black 
naked mountain-sides and gloomy 
ravines, swept alternately by seas of 
mist or bitter winds off the snows. 
Looking northwards the view is blocked 
by the tail-end of one of the biggest 
glaciers in the world. 

“In the mid-distance the Bun pointed 
out the principal village, where the 
irregular lines of flat roofs looked like 
a broad ruined stair, leading up to the 
squat tower of the rajah’s castle. 

“ ‘See that dark thing on the top of the 
tower?’ asked the Bun, handing me his 
field-glass; ‘that’s the pet fetish of this 
cheerful neighborhood. It’s a drum, 
rimmed round with big garnets. It 
used to be beaten by propitious fairies 
or devils when a projected raid was 
destined to turn out lucky.’ 

“It hasn’t been used lately,’ I re- 
marked. 

“ ‘No, but it’s still there,” he returned. 

“Directly below us across the gorge 
enclosing the unseen river, a frail 
bridge of twigs swung in the evening 
wind over a depth of black abyss. I 
didn’t feel like trying it, and said so to 
the Bun. 

“He gazed at it abstractedly and 
agreed with me. ‘I’ve been over it once 
or twice, but it isn’t a pleasure. It’s 
one of our highroads, and I’ve had it 
strengthened with ropes and slats, as 
you see.’ 

“And then he took me down to dinner. 

“*What have these beggars to do with 
magic drums?’ I asked presently. ‘I 
understood they were Mussulmans.’ 

“The Bun nodded. 

“‘Dissenters’ he explained, as he 
tackled a second helping of a whole 
lean hen. ‘They despise the Koran, 
and have a convenient schis of their 
own, under the dogmas of which they 
may drink wine and bedevil themselves 
generally. Their one golden rule con- 
sists in paying the pir—that’s the high- 
priest—handsomely, and he arranges 
the rest. Not half bad, you know, when 
you come to think of it.’ 

“*What do they believe in then?’ 

“*They believe in the devil and the 
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drum—principally the drum—and the in- 
fluence of the pir with the bogies all 
round.’ 

“*These gorges, I remember now, are 
supposed to be peopled by demons and 
wizards,’ I said, ‘but I don’t remember 
the drum.’ 

“‘Of course not,’ replied the Bun. 
‘You don’t suppose they have left that 
around for the Tommies co fool witi. 
They hid it. Why, it’s the luck of the 
Childazais, so to speak, and the begin- 
ning of all evil in these parts.’ 

“After this we began to talk on the 
subjects men always talk of when they 
meet on the edges of the world—the 
‘Varsity match, golf, music-halls, and, 
lastly, we fell to discussing the chances 
of a row. 

“*We're in for a bit of a storm bere, 
or 'm much mistaken,’ he said. “The 
tribe is being flea-bitten into discon- 
tent.’ 

“*The pir? I hazarded. 

“ ‘Naturally,’ he returned. ‘The pir 
is no end of a chap! In the old days he 
used to levy tithes on the loot of the 
caravans, and, in fact, on all the 
plunder these beggars brought back 
from their raids. I believe he has a ten- 
foot well crammed with treasure. I'd 
not like to meddle with it, by George, it 
is heavy with rusted blood! Now his 
income is paltry in comparison to what 
it was, and he fails to see the beauty of 
the embargo laid by the government on 
the outgoings and ancient customs of 
the tribe. There has beena good deal of 
grumbling and chafing this while past.’ 

“*You should report it,’ I observed. 

“‘T have,’ he answered; ‘but you 
know what they always say—that they 
don’t want to go to any expense in the 
way of sending up reinforcements, and 
hint that if lam worth my salt I should 
ve able to keep the tribe quiet.’ 

“So you should,’ I agreed, with the 
proper amount of authority. 

“‘T wish you had it to do, then,’ ex- 
claimed the Bun boyishly, driven be- 
yond the limits of his patience. ‘I dare 
say I might manage the ruck, but when 
it comes to dealing with such an astute, 
daring old cadger as the pir. I tell you 
I feel pretty childish.’ 
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“Go up and talk to the rajah about 
it,’ I suggested. 

“The Bun laughed scornfully. 

“ ‘Rajah be hanged!’ he scoffed. ‘The 
pir is head and shoulders the biggest 
man in this district. He holds the 
rajal and the headman in the hollow of 
his hand, especially as their desires 
jump with his admonitions.’ 

“ ‘By the by,’ I said, ‘I forgot to men- 
tion a little incident which occurred on 
the way up. It has just struck me it 
may have some bearing on the present 
position. When we were crossing one 
of the lower passes we were overtaken 
by a gaunt hillman going all he knew 
in the teeth of the deadly cold wind 
without a rag upon him but his dhoti 
(waistcloth). I told my fellows to stop 
him if they could. They got round him, 
and asked him who he was and where 
he was going. He looked at me over 
their heads, and he had the burning eye 
of a fanatic. “The vultures are gather- 
ing,” he said fiercely; “I go to the 
feast.” With that he swung round on 
his heels and started up the pass 4 

“The words were scarcely out of my 
mouth when the Bun cut in, evidently 
much excited:— 

“*Why the dickens did you not tell 
me that before? he exclaimed; ‘we’re 





in for it.’ 

“*What do you mean?’ 

“‘Oh, hang it all! I can’t wait to 
enter into details now,’ he replied, with 
some heat, ‘but you may take it they 
are up to some extra deviltry. I’ve laid 
myself out to understand these Childa- 
zais. I can talk their lingo more or less, 
and my spies have been telling me of 
the expected arrival of Nunga—that’s 
your friend. But I did not know he was 
here.’ 

“*Who or what is he, anyway? 

“The Bun pondered the situation with 
the air of a war-worn veteran, and then 
I saw that he had altered since we 
parted down country. At last he spoke, 
grimly enough:— 

“‘Just what he said. It means, 
among other things, that the discontent 
has come to a head. Probably the pir 
has got wind of a fat caravan on the 
and that has hastened matters. 
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I tell you, Lake, these hills will never 
ve clean or quiet until the pir has a 
bullet through him, or is lying by the 
heels inside the jail at Lahore. There’s 
going to be trouble, and you’ll be in for 
it. Though I don’t believe’ these 
Childazais will budge until the drum 
beats. After that, daylight will find 
them on the lower hills.’ 

“*They’ll force the pass? 

“*They’ll try,’ said the Bun, rubbing 
his head refiectively. ‘What do you 
think should be done?’ 

“I didn’t see that I had any call to 
play Providence to the Bun, so I re- 
plied that we should keep the pass—he 
could be Horatius, and I would be the 
other two. 

“The Bun grinned with an effort. 

“*The Horatii hadn’t to face match- 
locks, which alters the case a bit,’ he 
rejoined, and filled up a big pipe with 
dry Indian tobacco, which he smoked 
for a while in silence. 

“ ‘Look here, Lake,’ he said, when he 
had apparently made up his mind to 
some course of action, ‘as you are here, 
1’ll leave you in command of the fort, 
and I'll go out and make a recon- 
noissance with Durda Khan.’ 

“For some time I followed the Bun, as 
he moved about the fort, giving orders 
and making necessary arrangements, 
The latter included the preparation of 
some torches and fire-balls of resinous 
wood. 

“*You see,’ he explained, ‘we'll need 
some light to shoot by if they try to 
we'll have 


rush the pass. My word, 
them on the hop!’ 
“After midnight he started with 


Durda Khan, who had the reputation 
of being an Al cragsman, and he cer- 
tainly looked. when got up for the ex- 
pedition as desperate a cut-throat as 
you would care to trust your life to on 
a lonely road. 

“The long hours dragged by. The 
night was thick and stormy, and, on 
thinking over our situation in solitude, 
I decided that the lookout was not par- 
ticularly hopeful. 

“Kalt was by no means a silent spot. 
The wind whistled and shrieked down 
the valleys, and the thunder of the 

















water seemed to grow louder and more 
threatening as the night deepened, 
while every now and then a distant 
rattling roar told of some landslip or 
fall of stones in the nullahs around. 

“Suddenly, as I listened, in a lull of 
the storm a new sound arose. Two or 
three dull booming notes tioated down 
the gorge, followed by a long reverber. 
ating roll of drums. This was repeated 
three times, and the deep-mouthed din 
seemed to leap and crash across the 
chasms. It was the most inspiriting 
and warlike call to arms I have ever 
heard. 

“I had no need to be told what it was. 
The war-drum of the Cuildazais had 
spoken, and the revolt was fairly afoot. 
But where was the Bun? I began to be 
seriously uneasy about him. It is ac- 
knowledged that a little bloodshed 
heartens the beginning of a raid, and a 
decisive step, like the cold-blooded 
murder of an English officer, leaves 
small room for repentance, as the tribes 
well know, and is useful besides in 
deciding waverers. 

“From the ramparts nothing was 
visible in the darkness. The.wind had 
lulled, only a chill breeze moaned like 
a sick child about the walls. Presently 
it carried to me a sinister intimation. 
From far away came the clear ring of 
steel, and a soft minor clatter as of 
wooden-hafted spears, and then a con- 
tinuous hum. This ceased, and for a 
long time nothing but the voices of 
water, wind, and rock could be dis- 
tinguished. 

“An hour and a half passed; still we 
waited and listened, till I heard the 
sharp, distinct fall of a single stone 
from the crest of cliff to the north. In- 
stantly I gave the order to light up. 

“In a moment a flare of torches shone 
out over the terrace and pathway above 
the fort, making all clear as moon- 
light. 

“Not a living soul was to be seen, 
for all the hum of life which seemed 
to pervade the air. Then, from the 
dimmer shadows of the track a muffied 
hillman crossed the path where it 
widened to meet the terrace. as a 
weasel crosses a road. 
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“I watched him till he disappeared, 
when a voice behind me said gently, 
‘The pir.’ 

“I turned quickly. It was the Bun, 
wet and bedraggled, but still the Bun, 
safe and sound. 

““*My son, I did not expect you, I said, 
greatly relieved. ‘Now that you have 
come, may I ask what you propose do- 
ing?’ 

“ ‘Sending them home,’ he answered 
quietly, as if that performance was the 
simplest thing in the world. ‘Lake,’ he 
added, ‘if anything should happen, you 
know, hold on, don’t let ’em pass! I’ve 
sent a message to Gilgit.’ 

“*What’s going to happen? 

“*The Lord knows. It’s touch and 
go,’ he replied, and left me. 

“Meantime the Childazais had issued 
in crowding ranks from the narrow 
track, some dropping from the sur- 
rounding crags, till they filled the little 
terrace from end to end. Then they 
came to a dead stop, and contemplated 
the rusty muzzles of two old seven- 
pounders of obsolete mechanism and 
uncertain efficacy which faced them 
from the fort. On the other side was 
the clear drop of something like five 
hundred feet into the blackness, where 
the Somara foamed, full fed with melt- 
ing snows, between her close-set 
precipices, 

“‘*Go forward, my brothers! called 
out a commanding voice. 

“The crowd sidled forward with the 
movement of a flock of sheep. From 
the fort no one spoke, but one of the 
gunners lit an additional torch, and 
stuck it through an embrasure into an 
iron ring outside. The strong blaze 
threw the rocking sea of fierce, up- 
turned faces into sharp relief, while 
behind the scarred beetling heights 
shone wet and glistening. 

“Again the order was given to 
advance, but a muttering from the 
front answered that the path was 
shut. 

“A tall figure in a flowing chogs 
raised itself on an outcropping ledge of 
rock. 

“*My brothers, fear not! Go far- 
ward!’ 
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“Of course it was the pir, who, con- 
fident that we would not be the first to 
draw blood, showed himself without 
concern. 

“‘Forward, men of the Childazais; 
has not the drum beaten?’ 

“The crowd gathered itself for a rush, 
when a single word like a pistol-shot 
rang across the pass. 

“ ‘Stop!’ 

“I recognized the Bun’s familiar 
tones, but could not locate them for 
some seconds. 

**Look, men of Childazai!’ he went 
on, ‘the drum has indeed been beaten, 
but it was for the victory of the Sircar. 

“At this astounding statement every 
eye was turned upon him. He stood on 
tue swaying bridge of twigs, the torch 
held by Durda Khan at his back mak- 
ing a patch of light about him. The 
tearing wind of the gully had carried 
away his cap, and his tow-colored head 
was very much in evidence. 

“ ‘He lies, my brothers! Has not the 
drum spoken from the tower of Chil- 
dazai? The powers of the air are with 
us,’ shouted the pir, in return. 

“‘*Nay, Childazais, believe not such 
foolish speech. The powers of the air 
have given the drum to the great 
queen, that she may reign over you in 
peace forever. Behold!’ 

“He stooped and raised a bulky object 
in his arms. The light shone full upon 
it, and I perceived it was a large drum, 
around which ran a flash of red 
sparkles as it was raised. 

“A groan of mingled dismay and 
baffied purpose rose from the tribes- 
men. It was clear they recognized their 
fetish. The whole throng swayed, 
growling, then paused. In the momen- 
tary hush I heard a snapping of breech- 
actions. 

“The Bun raised the drum _ higher 
against his breast. 

“ ‘Shoot! he said calmly. 

“The high-hammered guns were held 
on the cock, but none fired. 

“The Bun took advantage of the hesi- 
tation. 

“*Your pir has deceived you,’ he cried. 
*‘“BRehold!” said he, “the drum beats 
that the people of the mountains may 
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go down to harry the lowlands.” And 
he knew not that the drum beat on the 
towers of Kalt for us!’ 

“The pir’s face was a sight to watch. 
To say that it had been beaten by his 
own orders at Childazai would have 
been to give himself away; the only 
course left open to him was to throw 
suspicion on the genuineness of the 
article. This he proceeded to do, but 
the Bun merely bade the tribe send to 
see if their drum were still in its old 
place. 

“There was a long pause. The frail 
bridge swayed in the breeze, and I did 
not envy the Bun his position. 

“Tf any man shoots,’ he added 
significantly, ‘I will fall into the river 
with your drum, and then the Chil- 
dazais must be forever accursed. Is it 
not so? Eternal night and storm will 
ravage the mountains, and ye will die 
in the dark. The spirit of the drum will 
torment you, and wipe out the great 
tribe of the Childazai as a man wipes 
away a crawling fly on a wet day. 

“Then it was that I put the wrong 
end of my cigar into my mouth. I had 
not given. the Bun credit for so much 
imagination. 

“The pir saw things were going 
against him, and he made a bold stroke. 
Besides, in his case, familiarity with 
the drum had bred contempt, no doubt. 

“ ‘Shoot,’ he yelled; ‘I will charm 
away the curses, and the powers of the 
air will give their people of the Chil- 
dazais another drum.’ 

“But the tribesmen are a conserva- 
tive race, and his proposal was not re- 
ceived with favor. The older men 
gathered into a group and consulted. 

“*What would you have us to do, 
sahib? asked an old head-man at last; 
for of course the rajah did not care to 
appear too prominently in so risky an 
affair. 

~ ‘Give up the pir and the rajah,’ re- 
plied the Bun; ‘and after that I will 
carry your drum into the fort in safety. 
Then the tribe will bring me their arms, 
and leave them in my care until the 
government gives orders. If these 
things be faithfully done, then will I, 
in three days, return to you your drum 




















Choose now, oh Childa- 


unharmed. 


zais!’ 

“IT was pleased with the Bun. 
was developing qualities. 

“After a good deal of parleying this 
was arranged, and before the sun rose 
over the mountains the Bun’s demands 
were complied with to his entire satis- 
faction. The rajah and the pir were 
safely immured in the fort, and an as- 
sorted pile of weapons—matchlocks, 
express rifles, French and Russian- 
made guns, jezails, tulwars, and so on 
—encumbered the ground floor of the 
tower by the eastern gate. 

“*Rather a job lot,’ commented the 
Bun, as he looked them over. ‘Yet some 
of these chaps are very pretty shots; 
the thought of it made me feel queer- 
ish out on that bridge.’ 

“Meanwhile I examined the drum. 
As far as appearances went, it was a 
fraud—a ramshackle, weather-beaten 
fraud—and I remarked that the issues 
of life and death occasionally hang on 
shaky pegs. 

“*‘How the mischief did you secure 
the thing? I asked. 

“ Durda Khan,’ he answered shortly. 

“After this he ate an indecently 
hearty breakfast, during which he 
made only one remark, to the effect 
that it was a jolly good plan to have 
a hostage or two, and that he rather 
thought things would now straighten 
themselves out a bit in the hills. 
Which they did. That’s the story.” 

The major dropped back into 
chair, and silence fell upon us. 

Presently Plaistow said:— 

“Of course, that young man got pro- 
motion?” 

“Well,” returned the major, with 
some hesitation, “I am inclined to think 
that he did.” 

“You should have made it your busi- 
ness to see to it,” exclaimed Plaistow. 
“A lot can be done through the papers.” 

The major laughed oddly. 

“A lot was done through the papers. 
They got hold of some version of the 
affair, and the howling faction at home 
were rather down on the Bun in conse- 
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He 


his 


quence. 
“And the pir?’ asked Plaistow. 
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“Spent twelve months in Lahore jail, 
and then some one at home worked a 
petition for his release.” 

Plaistow moved uneasily in his chair, 
It seemed he had begun to regard re- 
lease petitions in a new light. 

“As I said, certain people were down 
on the Bun, and said he had acted in a 
reprehensible and high-handed manner, 
and in the teeth of the racial and reli- 
gious prejudices of the people.” 

“He did extremely right!” ejaculated 
Plaistow. “The lad was a hero.” 

The major smiled. 

“They championed the pir to some 
purpose. England’s enemies can al- 
ways find an English champion. The 
pir was let out, and at once he struck 
a bee-line for the hills. No doubt he 
felt he had a duty to fulfil. The howlers 
said that forgiveness had melted his 
heart, and foretold that he would make 
a typical ruler of a savage tribe. They 
were quite right, as it happened. He 
was peculiarly typical.” 

I fancied that Plaistow’s cheek looked 
very white in the moonlight. He was 
staring up at the dim bulk of the Tukt- 
i-Sulieman with its temple crown. 

Perhaps the devil prompted me to 
speak. 

“How so?” said I. 

“He arrived in the hills late in Octo- 
ber,” continued the major. “Early one 
November morning a search party 
found the Bun stiff and stark, beached 
on a pebbly bank of the Somara, a 
couple of miles below Kalt. There 
were four bullets in his body, each with 
a garnet core. They concluded, rather 
hastily, I fear, that this was the pir’s 
handiwork. At any rate, the govern- 
ment tried to bring the crime home to 
him, but failed to do so.” 

“And is that the end?” I asked again. 

“Not quite. Subsequently Durda 
Khan asked for a month’s leave to at- 
tend to certain urgent private affairs. 
During his absence the pir went out for 
a stroll one day, and has never come 
back yet.” 

The snow, far away, and the water, at 
hand, glimmered under the waning 
moon. After a short interval, Plaistow 
went off to his tent without a word. 
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Then the major stretched himself, 
said good-night, and left us. 

Vennering and I remained smoking a 
little while longer. As we separated, 
Vennering spoke in a carefully lowered 
tone. 

“Shouldn’t wonder if the name of the 
M.P. who headed that petition business 
for the pir wasn’t Plaistow,” he said. 

E. AND H. HERON. 





From The Nineteenth Century. 
FRANCE AND RUSSIA IN CHINA. 

Notwithstanding the assurances 
given by the Chinese Embassy at St. 
Petersburg that no such treaty has been 
executed, it is generally believed in this 
country and on the Continent that the 
so-called Cassini Convention exists, and 
that the terms closely resemble the re- 
puted Russo-Chinese Secret Treaty, 
published by the North China Daily 
News on the 30th of October. In fact. 


the agreement of the 8th of September 


between the Chinese government and 
the Russo-Chinese Bank appears to in- 
dicate in its terms that the reputed 
treaty was as draft treaty forming the 
base of negotiations; and it is natural 
to infer that some such treaty, in an 
amended form, was executed before 
Count Cassini left Peking at the close 
of that month. The history of the 
Eastern Chinese Railway Agreement 
may be briefly stated as follows:— 

In 1886 the late czar issued his famous 
edict: “Let a railway be built across 
Siberia in the shortest way possible.” 
The shortest way to the port of Vladivos- 
tock, after leaving Stretinsk, passed 
through Chinese Manchuria, thus avoid- 
ing the great northern bend made by 
the Valley of the Amur. _ Russia 
marked the line in that direction on her 
maps, and determined in her usual 
dogged, plodding manner to have her 
way in the matter. In 1893, the year 
before the outbreak of the Chino- 
Japanese war, it was current in 
Shanghai that Russia had obtained the 
consent of China to construct the 
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Siberian-Pacific Railway by the short 
eut across Chinese Manchuria. Any 
way the Chinese were in a flutter in the 
fear of Russian aggression, and deter- 
mined to do what they could to 
strengthen themselves in that direction 
by ordering a survey to be made for 
the extension of the North China Rail- 
way from Shanhaikwan, passing west- 
wards of Moukden and onwards, via 
Kirin and Tsitsihar, towards the Rus- 
sian frontier on the Amur. The pub- 
lication of the agreement of the 8th of 
September sanctioning the construction 
of. the Eastern Chinese Railway—.e., 
of the section of the Siberian-Pacific 
Railway, 1,280 miles in length, passing 
through Chinese Manchuria—shows 
that Russia has at length gained her 
way in this important matter. That 
the sanction of this project is considered 
in Russia as the prelude of the annexa- 
tion of Chinese Manchuria is indicated 
by the paragraph which appeared in the 
Russian press on the return to Odessa, 
in November, of the Russian Special 
Mission which had been sent to inspect 
Manchuria. In referring to this para- 
graph, the correspondent of the Times 
stated that it may be taken as a wish 
which the government will no doubt 
some day make wun fait accompli. The 
paragraph ran as follows:— 


The only subject of conversation in 
Manchuria at the present time is the 
railway which will be constructed through 
part of that country. The Chinese are 
not only delighted with the idea, from 
which they expect great benefits both in 
commerce and agriculture, but openly 
state that they would be more than de- 
lighted if all Manchuria became Russian 
territory, and that the greater part of 
the inhabitants would in such a case cut 
off their pigtails, or, in other words, be- 
come Russian subjects. 


It is most unlikely that such a para- 
graph would have been allowed to ctr- 
culate in the Russian press until the net 
had been drawn round China by a 
treaty leaving her practically at the 
mercy of Russia. In his statement, re- 
ferred to last August by a correspond- 
ent of the Times, Li Hung declared 
that “he did not believe in the designs 















with which Russia is credited, and he 
haa no fears whatever from her alleged 
ambition to swallow up China.” If 
such a treaty has been signed, he will 
find that, however much disappointed 
the Chinese Government was at the 
attitude of England in 1894, far greater 
cause for disappointment lies in store 
for that government as the outcome of 
its imbecile dealings with Russia. It is 
useless to patch up the pen when the 
sheep have gone. 

In order to understand the course of 
events in the Far East, and to forecast 
the future of that region, we must take 
into account the physical condition of 
the Russian dominions lying to the 
north of the Chinese Empire; and we 
must remember that for more than 
three centuries Russia has _ been 
encroaching upon the territories of 
her neighbors in Asia and that China 
offers the least line of resistance to the 
further expansion of Russia. Even the 
astute Li Hung Chang cannot pretend 
to forget Russia’s action in northern 
Manchuria during the ten years pre- 
vious to the cession by China of the 
Amur and Primovsk provinces to Rus- 
sia in 1860, nor the occupation by 
Russia of the Chinese province of Kulja 
in 1870. 

Owing to the great 
Thibetan plateau, the region to the 
north is cut off from the moisture 
brought by the south-west monsoon, 
and has to depend for its rain and snow 
fall upon the north-east winds which 
blow from the Arctic Ocean. The 
latter winds expend their moisture on 
the mountains which separate or neigh- 
bor the Russo-Chinese frontier, and 
form the sources of the Siberian rivers. 
The great plain of Siberia extends 
northwards to the Polar sea. Swept by 
biting Polar winds, and subject to great 
variation between its seasonal and day 
and night temperature, its climate is 
trying, and cultivation, where possible, 
is precarious. Siberia is a land of bogs, 
and deserts, and frozen marsh lands. 
It is divided naturally into zones: the 
frozen marsh zone, where the dog and 
reindeer are the only domesticated 


height of the 


animals (this zone extends southwards 
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to about latitude 65°); the boggy, high- 
stemmed forest zone, the fringes of 
which are visited by hunters and for 
forest purposes; the culturable zone, 
which is partially forest-clad, and much 
intruded upon by steppes, deserts, bogs, 
and marshes; and the steppe and desert 
zone, the home of nomad tribes oc- 
cupied as herdsmen and_ shepherds. 
Including the Kirghiz steppe region and 
the region bordering the Pacific, Si- 
beria, according to the last census, con- 
tains an area of 5,589,289 square miles, 
less than one-twelfth being culturable, 
and a population of 6,539,531 souls, of 
whom sixty per cent. are Russians or of 
Russian descent. In the basin of the 
Amur, which divides Chinese Man- 
churia on the north from the Russian 
possessions, about eleven and one half 
inches of rain fall during the three 
summer months. This excess of moist- 


ure is unfavorable to agriculture. 
Cereals sown upon clearings run to 
straw, yielding a poor grain which 


sometimes does not ripen completely. 
Along the Sea of Japan the Russian 
coast province which borders Man- 
churia on the east is wrapped for the 
greater part of the year in impenetra- 
ble fogs, and the soil is so damp in the 
vegetation period that the immigrants 
have been obliged to abandon their 
fields. If it were not for its furs, mines, 
fisheries, and forest produce, and its 
importance as a_ penal settlement, 
Siberia would hardly be worth having. 

Chinese Manchuria, which lies to the 
south of the Amur, is sheltered from 
the icy Polar blasts by the mountains 
forming the watersheds of that river 
and of its affluent, the Ussuri. It ex- 
tends southwards to the Gulf of 
Pecheli and includes the Liaotung 
peninsula, the field of the chief battles 
during the Chino-Japanese war. Ten 
years ago its population was estimated 
at between twenty-two and twenty- 
three millions, its northern province. 
Tsitsihar, containing about two mil- 
lions; its central province. Kirin, prob- 
bably eight millions; and its southern 
province, Liaotung, between twelve and 
thirteen millions. Not only do all 
cereals thrive in the country, but cotton, 
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indigo, tobacco 
peasantry, whilst 
to produce the 


are grown by the 
its orchards are said 
finest pears in the 
Chinese Empire. According to a corre- 
spondent of the Morning Post, “the 
whole of the cattle and grain required 
for the consumption of the residents 
and workmen of the Russian mines, 
works, and industrial establishments in 
the region traversed by the Amur River 
for over seven hundred and fifty miles 
are all derived from the Manchu 
province and are collected and de- 
spatched from the Manchu city Aigun.” 
Well might the celebrated Liu Ming 
Chuan, when Chinese governor of For- 
mosa, declare in a memorial to the 
emperor that the sanctioning of the 
Siberian-Pacific Railway “showed that 
the mouths of the Russians were water- 
ing for the Manchurian provinces.” 
Japan, on its part, took the cutting of 
the first sod of the Siberian Railway at 
Viadivostock by the present czar, when 
ezarewitch, as a warning that she 
had no time to lose if Corea was to 
be saved from Russia, and herself from 
an encroaching and powerful neighbor. 
She knew that Corea was powerless, 
and that China was a rouen reed to 
lean upon and would never be able to 
save Corea from Russia. She therefore 
determined to take time by the forelock, 
by forcing China to cede its sovereignty 
over Corea to her before the Russian 
railway was completed; and it was 
with this end in view that she armed 
herself to the teeth and forced war upon 
China in 1894. Japan knew well that 
she was dealing a blow at Russia, and 
she was aware that Russia would do its 
utmost to spoil her game in that region. 
But she did not expect that France and 
Germany. whose trade with Corea 
would suffer if that country passed 
under Russian domination, would aid 
Russia to attain her ends by driving 
Japan out of the Liaotung peninsula 
and thus injuring its position in Corea. 
She must have been still more surprised 
when, on the 10th of February, 1896, 
nine months after she had concluded 
her war with China and become prac- 
tically sole suzerain of Corea, Russia 
landed two hundred marines with a 
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field gun at Chemulpo, marched them 
to Seoul, and obtained possession of the 
king, who had secretly arranged to 
throw off the yoke of Japan by placing 
himself under the protection of the 
Russian Legation. A month later the 
Russian minister in Tokio officially in- 
formed the Japanese foreign minister 
that Russia had no design of annexing 
or occupying the peninsula of Corea or 
any part of it, and that it could not 
view with indifference the attempt of 
any power to secure a preponderating 
influence in the peninsula. Japan was 
thus checkmated, and lost all hope 
of gaining a foothold on the continent 
of Asia, while Russia was left free to 
formulate her future designs and 
quietly arrange for their execution. 
With the king under Russian protec- 
tion, Corea may be considered as a de 
facto Russian protectorate, 

In considering the reputed Russo- 
Chinese Secret Treaty, said to have 
been signed or ratified about the 30th 
of September, it is well to turn to the 
article in the Times of the 4th of August, 
headed “Li Hung Chang.” This article, 
from a correspondent in close touch 
with the Chinese Embassy, contains 
the following remarkable statement:— 


It is evident that Li Hung Chang would 
like to obtain a great deal more from En- 
gland than he has any hope of obtaining. 
If the British government for itself and 
its successors could bind itself to give 
China a guarantee that no foreign state 
should injure her dignity or diminish her 
authority, and also the material support 
and assistance required to make China 
strong enough to coalesce with us for the 
maintenance of her independence and 
power, there is no doubt that even at this 
eleventh hour, when English diplomacy 
is discredited at Peking, when nothing but 
doubt and uncertainty is associated with 
the name of England among Chinese 
statesmen, and when China is handi- 
‘sapped in all her outside dealings by the 
natural gratitude she owes to Russia, this 
country could obtain an ascendency over 
China which would before long drive all 
rivals from the field. But as these re- 
sults could only be obtained by the indi- 
vidual action of England, without any 
co-operation from China in the early 











stages of the question, their realization is 
merely a matter of future hope. 


Whether or not Lord Salisbury was 
sounded by Li Hung Chang about this 
very one-sided bargain the correspond- 
ent fails to state. Anyhow it is utterly 
improbable that any sane government 
in this country would ever undertake 
such an obligation in order to obtain the 
chance of an ascendency over China 
which, as long as we hold to our Free 
Trade policy, would certainly not en- 
able us to drive all rivals from the field. 
We are likewise left in the dark as to 
what other nations, if any, China 
thought fit to approach with a similar 
offer. If she approached Russia in the 
matter, and the reputed Russo-Chinese 
Secret Treaty is the outcome of her 
negotiations, the Manchu government 
of China must either be in a state of 
childish old age or seriously disap- 
pointed at the result of their negotia- 
tions. They would have outdone Esau 
by selling their birthright to Russia, 
not for a substantial meal of lentils, but 
for a bare. promise to “lend all neces- 
sary assistance in helping to protect 
from other nations Port Arthur and 
Talienwan, two ports outside China 
Proper, situated in Chinese Manchuria, 
the very province that Russia is espe- 
cially hungering after as a base for the 
further dismemberment of China, and 
which the provisions of the treaty 
would have enabled Russia to annex at 
any time that may suit her convenience. 
The pseudo-Chinese, really Russian, 
railways, dotted with Russian bat- 
talions and permeating Manchuria 
from east to west and from north to 
south, and connected with the Chinese 
capital by their junction with the North 
China Railway at Shanhaikwan, would 
leave the Chinese government entirely 
at the mercy of Russia, and the posses- 
sion of the extensive harbor of 
Kiaochou would enable the latter power 
to dominate the whole of the Chinese 
dominions lying to the north of the 
basin of the Yangtse. With the king 


of Corea a puppet in the hands of 
Russia, we may learn any day that his 
kingdom has been incorporated in the 

Russian 


dominions. 
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granting concessions to the Russo- 
Chinese Bank, i.e., to the stalking- 
horse of the Russian government—must 
end, even if the reputed secret treaty 
has not been signed, in turning Chinese 
Manchuria into a Russian province. 
When there two annexations have been 
completed, Russia’s sparse population 
in Asia will have been increased by 
about forty million new subjects. Lord 
Wolseley has recently informed us that 








the Chinese are, above most races, ap- 
parently designed to be a great military, 
naval, and conquering people. They 
possess all the important attributes that 
enable men to be easily and quickly con- 
verted into excellent soldiers and sailors. 
He had no hesitation in saying that, 
given a free hand, and allowed at first to 
draw upon England for officers and mili- 
tary instructors, he would guarantee to 
raise in a couple of years a great Chinese 
army which it would be hard indeed to 
beat. There was certainly nothing in the 
East that could beat it. 


With a Russian army collected from 
the forty million hardy inhabitants of 
Manchuria and Corea, and the Chinese 
government further weakened by loans 
and other means that Russia knows 
well how to use, if other European 
nations had not taken action meanwhile 
to annex other parts of China, Russia 
would dominate the Far East even to a 
greater extent than she now dominates 
the Persian and Turkish dominions. 
China would be under Russia’s heel, 
and the incorporation of the whole of 
the Chinese dominions in the Russian 
Empire would be but a matter of time. 
That France is not entirely blind to the 
course that in all probability Russia 
will endeavor to pursue, and to the 
effect that it would have upon French 
interests, is shown by the criticism of 
the Figaro upon the Cassini Convention. 
It said:— 


If the treaty just published is genuine, 
then Russia has secured privileges cal- 
culated to have a disturbing influence on 
other nations besides England. Up to 
the present France’s position in the Far 
East has been almost preponderating, and 
always exceptional, owing to the role 
assumed by her diplomatic representatives 
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nationalities. Such a treaty would 
gravely affect this situation, and France, 
instead of being a “protecting,” would 
become a “protected” power. 





The history of the Anglo-German five 
per cent. loan which was floated last 
year gives a clear indication of the wish 
of France to improve her position in 
southern China, which she has long 
wished to incorporate in her Indo- 
Chinese Empire. The Chinese minister 
in London had promised the concession 
of a five per cent. loan of 100,000,000 
taels, or 16,000,0001., to the Anglo-Ger- 
man syndicate; this exactly balanced 
the previous four per cent. Chinese loan 
which had been guaranteed by Russia. 
While the negotiations were proceed- 
ing for the loan in Peking, it was urged 
by the French minister that, instead of 
being granted to the Anglo-German 
syndicate at five per cent., it should be 
given to a French one at four per cent.; 
and, according to the Peking corre- 
spondent of the North China Daily News, 


the French minister must have supposed 
he held the trump card in his hand when 
he laid down his five conditions of ne- 
gotiating the loan, the first three of which 
were that it must be guaranteed by the 
French government; that the control of 
the Maritime Customs must be placed in 
French hands; and that China must grant 
to France the right of railway construc- 
tion in the three southern provinces. 


It was evident that French control 
of the Chinese Maritime Customs would 
lead to the resignation of the inspector- 
general, Sir Robert Harte, and the 
elimination of the British element; and 
that if the terms had been accepted, 
France would have got a financial hold 
upon China equivalent to that gained 
by Russia when guaranteeing the 
former loan. France would have like- 
wise been able to push its railways 
through the three southern provinces of 
China, probably with similar conces- 
sions to those granted to Russia under 
the agreement for the Eastern Chinese 
Railway. Between Russia and France 
China would indeed have been “be- 


tween the devil and the deep sea;” the 
toils of the fowlers would have been 
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drawn around her, and there would 
have been but small chance of escape. 
Sir Robert Harte was consulted by the 
Chinese government, and must have 
pointed out China’s peril, for the offer 
of the Anglo-German syndicate was 
accepted, very much to the disappoint- 
ment of the French minister. A salve 
was, however, accorded him by the 
Chinese government, which consented 
to prolong the present railway in Tong- 
king from the Franco-Chinese frontier, 
near Langsou, to Lungchau, the head 
of large junk navigation on the south- 
ern branch of the West River, in the 
Chinese province of Kwangsi. The 
concession for the construction of this 
extension was. accordingly, given to 
the French Compagnie Fives-Lille. 
This concession is looked upon in 
France as the first swallow of the sum- 
mer, as an indication of the fruit that 
she expects to receive from Art. V. of 
the Franco-Chinese convention of June, 
1895. Under this article permission 
was granted, subject to “conditions to 
be settled hereafter,” between the con- 
tracting powers for the extension of the 
already existing French Indo-Chinese 
railways into China. Under the same 
article a tantalizing prospect was ac- 
corded by the agreement that “China, for 
the working of its mines in the prov- 
inces of Yunnan, Kwangsi, and Kwang- 
tung, may apply in the first place to 
French firms and engineers, the work- 
ing of the mines remaining, however, 
subject to the rules decreed by the 
imperial government respecting na- 
tional industry.” This provision, in the 
“Explanatory Statement” of the French 
minister of foreign affairs when bring- 
ing in the bill approving of the conven- 
tion, was construed as follows:— 


In default of giving a preferential right, 
an assurance of which the traditions of 
China in matters of administration (all 
the stronger in the case of the working of 
mines, since they are rooted in ancient 
beliefs) did not permit, this provision 
confers on them a right of priority which 
we shall not allow to be disregarded. 


As France intended to put pressure 
upon China for obtaining concessions 














for a French syndicate to construct the 
projected Hankow-Tongking Railway, 
and for mining the coal and iron neces- 
sary for the project, an influential com- 
mission was arranged for and sent out 
by some of the most powerful and en- 
terprising industrial associations in 
France to examine the country and its 
mining prospects. The railway, min- 
ing, and other concessions granted to 
Russia in the Chinese province of Man- 
churia, under the recent agreement, 
will doubtless be used by the French 
government as a lever to induce the 
Chinese government to grant similar 
concessions in the three southern prov- 
inces to French syndicates, and, prob- 
ably, to get the projected Hankow- 
Tongking Railway entirely financed 
and constructed by French companies, 
The French projects for the absorption 
of the southern provinces of China have 
been so often propounded by French 
officials of late that China has become 
wary of their wiles, hence its action 
last year in connection with the five 
per cent. loan. 

The views in commercial circles in 
yermany, where the existence of the 
Cassini convention is taken for granted, 
were recently given by the Berlin corre- 
spondent of the Daily Chronicle as fol- 
lows:— 


It is generally accepted here that Rus- 
sian influence will now directly extend as 
far south asthe Yellow River, and that En- 
gland has the best claims to the coast and 
Hinterland south of the Yangtse Kiang. 
If the German sphere of influence could 
be so settled that Germany would com- 
mercially control the _ territory be- 
tween the Yellow River and the Yangtse 
Kiang, it would be taken as a satisfactory 
solution of a threatening problem, which 
must be faced sooner or later by the great 
commercial powers of Europe. This is 
also Eugen Wolf’s notion, sketched in an 
interesting letter from Tientsin in the 
Tageblatt. Under this arrangement the 
Yellow River would be the boundary be- 
tween the Russian and German spheres 
of influence and the Yangtse Kiang 
would divide those of Germany and En- 
gland. While France gladly consents to 
the extension of Russian power towards 
the Yellow River, it is more than probable 
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she would object to the parcelling out of 
the coast and Hinterland of China 
Proper for commercial purposes between 
Germany and England. Accordingly, it 
is proposed to allow France to occupy the 
entire province of Yunnan as far as the 
north-eastern boundary of Burma and the 
head waters of the Brahmaputra. 





Eleven of the eighteen provinces of 
China Proper, as well as Manchuria, 
Mongolia, Chinese Turkestan, and 
Thibet, would thus pass to our Protec- 
tionist rivals and be practically closed 
to our trade, and our possessions in 
Burma would be entirely severed by a 
wedge of French territory from the 
restricted sphere of influence, which 
Germany thinks we should be contented 
with, to the south of the Yangtse. Our 
policy of Free Trade would permit 
Russia, Germany, France, and the rest 
of the world to have free access to our 
restricted sphere of influence; while 
Germany, Russia, and France would 
have gained the advantage over En- 
gland and other nations of having their 
respective fractions of the great Chi- 
nese market as close preserves for their 
mercantile and manufacturing classes. 
Such a project may appear practicable 
to German armchair projectors, and 
even to German diplomatists, who 
would fain set France and England at 
each other’s throats and replace the 
Franco-Russian alliance by one _ be- 
tween Germany and Russia; but even 
if China’s other pseudo-friends, whom 
Germany joined in turning Japan out 
of south-eastern Manchuria, were agree- 
able to such a division of the sick man’s 


heritage, other powers besides the 
United Kingdom would have to be 
taken into account. We are not the 
only nation interested in foiling their 
designs on China. It is very certain 
that America, which took a leading 


part in forcing Corea open to trade, as 
well as Japan, Italy, Austro-Hungary, 
and other countries doing a consider- 
able and increasing trade with the Chi- 
nese Empire, would have a word to say 
to such a bargain before a partition of 
China took place which would prac- 


tically extinguish their commerce with 
the whole of the Chinese dominions not 
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under the 
Britain. 
Markets like China, which contains 
about one-fourth of the population of 
the world, are not as plentiful as black- 
berries, and it is imperative—at least 
for us, who open our markets freely to 
all—to take to heart the advice given 
by the chancellor of the exchequer the 
other day at Bristol. He said:— 


safe-guardance of Great 


If we could not find markets—as it was 
more and more difficult for us to do—in 
civilized countries, we must find markets 
elsewhere. We did find markets else- 
where, but we did it by extending our in- 
fluence and connection with every quarter 
of the globe, by penetrating through trad- 
ing ports, through colonies, through 
chartered companies if they liked, into 
regions which other civilized countries had 
not touched, and by extending our com- 
merce and our influence throughout the 
globe. It was necessary for us to con- 
tinue that policy, and therefore necessary 
to incur increased expenditure, not merely 
on the navy, but in other matters as well. 


The most promising market for the 
extension of British trade has for long 
been held by our commercial and mer- 
cantile community to be China. In 
agricultural wealth, area for area, it 
far surpasses Japan, and in mineral 
wealth it is undoubtedly the richest 
country in the world. Its agriculture 
and horticulture are the admiration of 
travellers; its fishermen and seafaring 
population are vigorous, wiry, and in- 
trepid; its peasantry and craftsmen are 
hardy, intelligent, and industrious; and 
its trading classes, unlike the Japanese, 
are famed for their integrity. When to 
these advantages we add an extensive 
seacoast, with fine harbors, and one 
of the largest and best systems of 
navigable rivers in the world, it is evi- 
dent that China requires nothing but 
modern appliances, including railways, 
and an honest and intelligent govern- 
ment and administration to make it the 
richest and most powerful empire in the 
world. It is owing to the lack of such 


a government and administration that, 
for its size and natural wealth, it is the 
weakest, and, as far as the revenue that 
enters its exchequer goes, the poorest 
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empire in existence, and lies nearly 
helpless at the mercy of the strong and 
the bold. China is, in fact, in the same 
condition as Japan was up to 1868, 
when the mikado shook off the paralyz- 
ing etiquette that confined him to his 
palace, broke up the feudal system, and 
became de facto as well as de jure 
sovereign of his country. 

How far the emperor of China’s eyes 
were opened to the need of reform by 
the lesson taught him by Japan can be 
judged by the proclamation he issued 
on the 8th of May, 1895, the day that 
the Treaty of Peace was ratified be- 
tween the two countries. In the course 
of the proclamation he declared that 


since the outbreak of the war last year 
no effort has been spared to recruit men 
and provide supplies. But our forces, 
consisting of incompletely drilled men, 
under the command of inexperienced 
leaders and hurriedly assembled, differed 
nothing from a mere rabble, and in no 
engagement with the enemy, either on 
land or sea, gained a single victory. .. . 
Now that the treaty has been ratified, the 
reasons for the adoption of such a course 
should be made known to the whole em- 
pire, and it is to be hoped hereafter every 
one will labor with one accord to remove 
the accumulated irregularities, and, espe- 
cially in regard to the two main items of 
training an army and reorganizing the 
finances, devote the most careful atten- 
tion to reform. Let there be no remiss- 
ness, no putting forth of shams, no neg- 
lect of plans for future development, no 
rigid adherence to precedent, but sincerity 
in all things, that we may gather strength. 
We expect much from our ministers in the 
capital and in the provinces. 


As long as the emperor of China re- 
mains swaddled in etiquette in his 
palace at Peking he may expect much 
from his ministers, but he will get 
little. We know from the best author- 
ity, the special correspondent of the 
Times in the Far East, that “from the 
palace at Peking, through the provin- 
cial seats of government into the 
yamens of the smallest officials in re- 
mote country districts, from the heart 
of the empire through its arteries and 
veins into all its extremities, there 
flows a constant stream of corruption.” 














But it is in the collection of the taxa- 
tion that the people are oppressed by 
the grossest fraudulent exactions, and 
in the accouating for the revenue col- 
lected that the exchequer is cheated of 
its revenue. I have good reason to be- 
lieve it is within the mark to say that 
not one-tenth of what is extorted from 
the people enters the imperial and pro- 
vincial treasuries. Trade is stifled by 
the heavy taxation and exactions on 
goods in transit and after being parted 
with to the shopkeeper. In the case of 
foreign imports these are impositions in 
direct infraction of our treaty rights. 
No trade could flourish under such con- 
ditions. China, with ten times the pop- 
ulation of Japan, has a foreign trade 
less than double that of the latter coun- 
try; and the trade of Japan is only in 
its infancy, and cannot expand as it 
ought to do until foreign commerce, 
which is at present restricted to a few 
ports, has free access to every part of 
its empire. China’s foreign trade in 
1895 totalled 52,498,0001., while that of 
Japan aggregated 27,150,7351. If China 
Proper were governed and taxed as 
British India is under our rule, 
China’s foreign trade would cer- 
tainly be five, if not six, times what 
it is at present; and, its area being 


more than half as large again as 
British India, its revenue would be 


about 60,000,0001. instead of the com- 
paratively paltry sum of about 82,000,- 
000 taels, or 13,333,3331., which is said to 
enter its imperial and provincial ex- 
chequers. Any one who knows China 
and India well, and has taken an inter- 
est in the condition of the people, must 
have come to the conclusion that the 
amount wrung out of the Chinese by 
the officials and tax-gatherers must be 
at least double, if not treble, of what is 
levied from our Indian subjects. Some 
idea of the peculation of the land 
revenue can be got from the following 
instances. In his report for 1887 our 
consul at Chinkiang, which closely 
neighbors the province of An Hwei, in 
referring to the rate of land tax in 
China, stated that the Chinese peasant 
farmer pays a rent averaging 28s. an 
acre, and that 
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Land tax is paid on good ground at the 
rate of 10s. to 12s. a year; on poorer land 
at 6s. a year. Hill lands reckon at the 
rate of 1 2-5 acres to 1-6 acre—that is, 
for the purpose of land taxation, 10 acres 
count for one. 


Now, the province of An Hwei con- 
tains an area of 34,547,200 acres. It is 
described by Mr. E. H. Parker as “one 
of the rich, level, rice provinces.” We 
know that in China every acre—indeed, 
I might say every yard—in the rich, 
level, rice provinces capable of culture 
is hungrily sought after and cultivated. 
A few years ago our consul at Ichang 
reported that even ledges holding a few 
yards of soil, on the face of precipices 
were sought after and cultivated, the 
ascent and descent being made by ropes 
or ladders. Yet the governor of An 
Hwei, according to Mr. Parker, officially 
reported, in 1883. five million acres, or 
little more than one-seventh of this 
rich, level, rice province as under culti- 
vation, and the land tax in 1893 was re- 
ported by the same governor as 1,600,- 
000 taels gross, or 1,300,000 taels net. 
Even supposing that the number of 
acres stated by the governor was cor- 
rect, the rate of the gross revenue 
accounted for per acre would have been 
less than a third of a tael, and would 
have amounted in English money to 
about 1s. But, according to the report 
of our consul at Chinkiang, previously 
quoted, the land tax actually collected 
must have averaged 11s. an acre in the 
rich, level, rice plains. The difference 
between the rate collected and the rate 
accounted for represents the peculation 
of the officials and taxgatherers, and is 
evidence to the truth of Mr. Parker's 
statement that “twice to ten times the 
legal amount is under various pretexts 


wrung from the people.” When we 
consider that little more than one- 


seventh of this rich, level, rice province 
was returned by the governor as under 
cultivation, the further amount of 
peculated revenue may be approx- 
imately arrived at. 

In referring to Li Hung, the special 
correspondent of the Times in the Far 
Jast remarked :— 
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tax the goods when they reach the barrier 
stations in the interior. 


That corruption on the hugest and most 
unblushing scale prevails amongst the 
friends and relatives who form his social 
entourage and political supporters, even 
his admirers do not deny; and it is diffi- 
cult to believe that his own hands are 
clean when he is known to have amassed 
in the course of a long official career a 
eolossal fortune reputed by many to be 
the largest possessed by any single indi- 
vidual in the whole world. 


In face of these gross peculations 
amongst the officials in China, the para- 
sites who have been sucking the blood 
out of the country and hope still to 
flourish on it, Li Hung Chang had the 
assurance to declare that the increase 
of the customs tariff on foreign goods 
is the only way China has of quickly 
increasing her money revenue, “which 
is the more necessary because China 
requires it as a guarantee for the large 
loans she now wishes to raise for the 
construction of railways and other 
internal improvements;” and we were 
plainly told, by his mouthpiece, in the 
Times that 


The idea that the Chinese will give up 
likin or inland duties for a mere increase 
of the tariff to a level with that in force 
in Japan will not be entertained. 


Owing to the clause inserted in the 
Supplementary Chino-Japanese Con- 
vention of the 20th of August, the Chi- 
nese Imperial Maritime Customs Tariff 
cannot be doubled, as Li Hung Chang 
wished it to be, for it is fixed as at 
present for the next ten years. China 
will now probably endeavor to work 
on the lines set forth by Sir Halliday 
Macartney in his interview with Baron 
von Bissing, at the time of the Chino- 
Japanese war, when he tried to frighten 
Lord Rosebery into intervening by de- 
claring that 


Whatever the issue of this war may be, 
England will have to pay the piper. That 
is to say, China will recompense herself 
for the cost of the war by imposing pro- 
portionate duties upon foreign goods; 
and as the trade with China is to a great 
extent in the hands of British merchants, 
Great Britain will be the sufferer. China 
is of course precluded from raising dues 
in the Treaty Ports, but she can heavily 


For many years, as I have frequently 
pointed out in the press and to our 
Chamber of Commerce, it has been the 
practice of the provincial authorities in 
southern China to render the trading 
privileges we had secured with the 
interior of the country by our treaties 
with China of no effect. I had shown 
that, owing to transit-passes not being 
recognized in that region, no less than 
28 1-2 per cent. ad valorem, in place of 
the treaty 2 1-2 per cent., had been 
levied on British-Indian goods proceed- 
ing from Canton to the capital of the 
next province, a distance of two hun- 
dred and sixty miles as the crow flies, 
and that the likin and barrier taxation 
increased and increased as goods went 
further inland until their price was so 
enhanced that all hope of trade ceased 
entirely. My agitation for a time had 
some effect, for pressure was brought to 
bear upon the authorities, and for a 
single year goods covered by transit- 
pass were allowed free play. Then the 
provincial authorities determined to 
take steps to entirely stay trade under 
the passes by making up the loss of 
revenue due to their use by imposing a 
tax known as tsoku-likin, on the pur- 
chaser of the goods entering the country 
under transit-passes at their destina- 
tion, and this terminal] tax was fixed at 
a rate equal and frequently exceeding 
the gross amount of the duties which 
had been escaped by the use of the 
transit-pass. This practically annihi- 
iated our trade through vast regions in 
the interior of China, and our consuls 
were ceaseless in their representations 
to the Foreign Office. This was a clear 
violation of the spirit, if not of the 
letter, of our treaties. On the 20th of 
March last, at my instigation, Mr. 
Schwann, the member for North Man- 
chester, asked certain questions in the 
House, one of which was, “whether the 
government are taking steps to induce 
the Chinese government to abolish the 
terminal tax levied in the southern 
provinces of China on goods proceeding 
inland under treaty  transit-passes, 
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which duty is levied by the provincial 
authorities as a handicap in order to 
render our transit-pass_ privileges 
nugatory.” In reply, Mr. Curzon stated 
that “a case of the specific hardship 
mentioned is at the present time the 
subject of representations to the Chi- 
nese government, and her Majesty's 
government are pressing for the more 
strict observance of Article 28 of the 
Treaty of 1858.” That the evil has not 
been staunched, but is spreading 
throughout China, threatening ulu- 
mately to destroy our trade with that 
country, is evident from the article on 
“Inland Taxation on Foreign Trade in 
China,” dated Shanghai, the 26th of 
October, in the Times of the 29th of 
December last. 

Having portrayed the present position 
of affairs in the Far East, and shown 
how China’s independence and our in- 
terests, which are closely bound up 
together, are at stake, it will be well to 
consider what we can do to serve our 
interests and safeguard China, the larg- 
est of our few remaining Free Trade 
markets, from dismemberment and 
absorption by our rivals. It has been 
truly said that “China hates all foreign 
powers, but there are some whom she 
fears and others whom she despises.” 
Conciliation is a mistake, for it is taken 
by her for weakness. We have never 
got anything out of her except by war 
or by ultimatums, which, failing her 
compliance, would have led to reprisals 
on our part. Li Hung’s prate about 
China’s owing gratitude to Russia for 
serving her own and not China’s ends 
deceived nobody. Knowing that we 
had, by friendly but firm representa- 
tions at Tokio, saved the central and 
southern ports of China from being mo- 
lested by the Japanese fleet, it was not 
in very good taste for him to come to 
this country and express nothing but 
disappointment and ingratitude to us 
for our action during the war. The 
insult offered to us two months after 
the war had closed, by the signature by 
China of the Franco-Chinese conven- 
tion of June, 1885. in which she com- 
mitted a flagrant breach of the Burma- 
Chinese convention of the previous 
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year by ceding portions of the Burmese 
Shan State of Kiang Hung to France, 
not only without our consent, but in 
face of our protests, proved that the 
ascendency we had held amongst the 
European powers at Peking for over 
fifty years, dating from our first war 
with China in 1842, had been lost, and 
that France and Russia, owing to the 
approaching completion of the Siberian 

-acific Railway and to their joint action 
in driving Japan out of Manchuria, had 
won the position in China’s estimation 
that we had lost. 

What Lord Salisbury’s action has 
been towards China since the breach 
of the Burma-Chinese convention has 
not yet been fully divulged. It is said 
that an ultimatum was delivered at 
Pekin on the 17th of January, two days 
after the Anglo-French convention re- 
lating to Siam had been signed, de- 
manding the opening of the West 
Canton River to foreign trade, and the 
retrocession of the Burmese Shan terri- 
tory which had been handed over to 
China under the convention that China 
had so insolently broken. All we know 
of the upshot of the ultimatum is from 
Mr. Curzon’s answer in the House on 
the 20th of May following, in which he 
said that the Chinese government had 
assented to the opening of the West 
River and negotiations were proceed- 
ing as to the ports of call, and ports 
open to trade where consular officers 
may be established. 

The importance of the retrocession to 
us by China of the Burmese Shan terri- 
tory, demanded by the ultimatum, is 
well known to Lord Salisbury, as for a 
considerable distance it gives path to 
the projected Burma-Siam-China Rail- 
way. The construction of this railway 
has for many years been advocated by 
me and by the Chamber of Commerce 
of this kingdom, and now promises 
fairly to be carried into execution. At 
the meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the empire, on the 30th of 
June, last year, a resolution was unan- 
imously passed :— 


That connection by railway of a seaport 
in Burmah with South-West China is 
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greatly required in order to open out to 
the trade of the empire our new territories 
in the basin of the MeKong, and to enable 
manufacturers of the empire to compete 
with those of France in northern Siam 
and in South-West China. 


On the same day a large and influen- 
tial deputation from the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce was received 
by Lord Salisbury and Lord George 
Hamilton. The deputation urged upon 
the attention of the government the im- 
portance of recovering the Burmese 
Shan territory that had been ceded by 
the abrogated convention to China; fail- 
ing that, the necessity ofinsisting on the 
right to carry the railway through that 
territory to Ssumao; and for the obtain- 
ing of the consent of China to carry the 
railway through Ssumao into the prov- 
inces of China, on similar terms as were 
granted by China to France by the 
Franco-Chinese convention of 1895. 
The deputation, moreover, expressed 
strongly the hope that the government 
of India would come to an arrangement 
with Siam whereby the survey and 
estimates for the sections of the line 
lying within their respective territories 
might be promptly undertaken by the 
powers concerned, with the view of the 
early construction of this important 
connection, 

The deputation was most favorably 
received. In the course of his reply 
Lord Salisbury said:— 


At a time when so many nations of the 
world think that it is a great achievement 
of statesmen to exclude the commerce of 
other nations, it is more than ever impor- 
tant to us that we should obtain access 
to great foreign markets. ...I do not 
value the mere addition of so many square 
miles of territory; what I value is the 
addition of so many free markets to the 
commerce of the country. Looking at the 
matter from that point of view, of course 
there is nothing that interests us more 
than this attempt to obtain access to the 
markets of China from behind, where 
practically we are almost without a rival, 
if not entirely without a rival, and where 
we shall tap the sources of supply and 
give an outlet to the efforts of industry 
which no other arrangement by the sea- 
board can accomplish. ... I have this 


answer to make—you provide a powerful 
ard solvent company; we will assist you 
so far as we can to bring it to the edge of 
the British territory, and when we have 
done so I have not the slightest doubt that 
we shall be able to penetrate into foreign 
territory whenever we think it desirable 
to do so... . I can assure you not only 
of the good-will, but of the assistance of 
the British and Indian governments to the 
utmost of their power. I have no doubt 
from an engineering point of view that 
Mr. Holt Hallett is most fully justified in 
the view that he takes, and that it would 
be a great benefit to the world if he could 
carry his railway from Raheng, in the 
valley of the Upper Menam, into the dis- 
tricts of China, and I hope he will do so. 


After such a speech from the prime 
minister, and with the fact staring us 
in the face that Russia and France are 
now actively pushing their railways 
into Chinese territory, it is not likely 
that British interests will suffer from 
neglect in that direction. The Ciham- 
bers of Commerce are now awaiting 
an answer to their letter despatched 
by the secretary of state for India to 
the government of that country, ask- 
ing the government to have surveys 
and estimates for the first section of 
the line made at State expense, in 
order to enable a powerful and solvent 
company, with such assistance as the 
government think fit to accord, to 
undertake and execute the work. 

The more China is opened up to the 
trade of the world, the more interested 
will the non-aggressive nations of the 
world be in maintaining its indepen- 
dence. Lord Salisbury deserves not 
only the thanks of the British Empire, 
but of China and of all other com- 
mercial and manufacturing nations 
who desire to trade and increase trade 
with that great market of the future, 
for what he has done and has prom- 
ised to do for the future development 
of the world’s commerce with central 
Indo-China and southern China by the 
opening of West River to steam vavi- 
gation and trade, and by forcing China 
to respect in spirit as well as in Ictter 
the trading privileges granted under 
the most favored nation clause, virtu- 
ally to the whole world by her treaties, 

















and by promising the best assist- 
ance in the power of the government 


to make the Burma-Siam-China Rail- 
way an accomplished fact. This rail- 
way promises to provide as _ great 


advantages for the commerce of the 
world the Russian Siberian-Pacific 
and the French Tongking-China Rail- 
ways will respectively provide for the 
commerce of Russia and France. To 
complete the work of opening China 


as 


to trade, and to secure the indepen- 
dence of the Chinese Empire, China 
should be induced by joint pressure 


brought to bear upon her by the gov- 
ernments of the neighboring powers— 
or, if their jealousy of each other will 
not allow them to combine, by nations 
interested in maintaining her indepen- 
dence and fostering and expanding 
their own trade—to open the whole of 
her waterways to steam navigation, 
the whole of her territory to the un- 
restricted commerce of the world, and, 
keeping salt and opium as government 
monopolies, to abolish the whole of her 
other internal taxation on trade, plac- 
ing the collection of her duties on for- 
eign trade entirely in the hands of the 
only honest administration that she at 
present possesses, the Imperial Marj- 


time Customs. A system that dots 
customs-barriers and likin stations 
along every land anit water highway 


cannot survive the spread of railways 
and steam navigation. It is an 
lete system, like that of our old turn- 
pike gates. By strangling and imped- 
ing commerce, it prevents the growth 
of the wealth of the people, and breeds 
poverty and its ensuing evils, discon- 
tent and rebellion. 

China without honesty, ability, and 
enterprise breathed into her adminis- 


obso- 


tration is as a man without a back- 
bone. To advance, as she should do 
if she wishes to maintain her inde- 


pendence, she must remodel on Indian 
or Japanese lines her taxation and ad- 
ministrative machinery. It is her rot- 
ten form of government, the ignorance, 
corruption, and incompetence of her 
officials, and her lack of a proper sys- 
tem of military and naval machinery 
and equipment, that led to her defeat 
700 
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by an Asiatic power possessing barely 
one-tenth of her own population, and 
made her the laughing-stock of France, 
subservient to Russia, the easy prey of 
Japan, and a terror to no one but the 
German emperor. 


Hour 8S. HALLETT. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine, 
THE STORY OF CRESSIDA. 

In the introduction to “The Book of 
the Duchess,” Chaucer describes lbim- 
self as waking up in a strange room 
with pictured walls and windows of 
stained glass wrought with the story 
of Troy. We can imagine such a win- 
dow in the fourteenth century; Troy 
Town with its girdling towers, Troilus 
and Hector in coats of mail, Helen and 
Lavinia in kirtles and caps that Queen 
Philippa might have worn. For if the 
tale of Troy had taken possession of 
the medizval imagination, it had been 


refashioned to suit medizval experi- 
ence and ideas. The Middle Ages, 
says a French critic, were like chil- 
dren who can never hear too many 
stories. And as each set of children 
will color the tales they hear with 
phrases and circumstances drawn 


from their own lives, so did the Middle 
Ages repeat the same tales to succes- 
sive generations in every language of 
Europe, everywhere coloring them 
with the habits and ideas of the age 
and country in which they were re- 
told. 

The men of the twelfth and _ thir- 
teenth centuries like the children 
peasants of every age, habitually rec- 
ognized but two dates, to-day and long 
The tatter was a period of in- 
finite expansiveness in whose misty re- 
the of immediate 
genitors were on the same plane as the 
glory of the Cwsars or the feats of Da- 
vid and Gideon. From that abyss of 
time one event to have loomed 
upon the medizeval mind with peculiar 


or 


ago. 


cesses doings pro- 


seems 


distinctness, the Siege of Troy. By a 
curious delusion all the nations of 
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medizeval Europe claimed an ancestral 
interest in that far-off event. Virgil, 
not Homer, was for the first fourteen 
centuries of our era the exponent of 
antiquity, and Virgil had forever 
given authority to the belief of the 
Roman people in their descent from 
the royal house of Troy. When 
Rome in her decay and death fasci- 
nated and awed the imagination of her 
barbarian conquerors, these parvenus 
of glory, eager to cover their naked- 
ness with rags of her imperial purple, 
found no method less capable of dis- 
proof than to claim common descent 
from the princes of Troy. As early as 
the seventh century a Frankish clerk 
with some confused scraps of learuing 
claimed for his people direct descent 
from Francus, son of Priam, a pedi- 
gree which soon came to be matter of 
national faith. Antenor was the an- 
cestor chosen by the Normans when 
they, in their turn growing conscious 
of a national destiny, desired to con- 
nect their history with the imperial 
past; while the ancient and self-glon- 
ous peoples of Wales and Brittany 
traced with peculiar circumstantiality 
their descent from Brut, son of Silvius 
and grandson of A®neas and Lavinia. 

These claims have curiously colored 
the medizval Tale of Troy. In all the 
numerous versions the Greeks play a 
sorry part; even Achilles triumphs 
through a mixture of cunning and fe- 
rocity, while Hector is the _ ideal 
knight, prudent and courteous as he is 
in valor pre-eminent. 

Up to the end of the twelfth century, 
though the name of Troy was familiar 
in men’s minds, their knowledge of the 
siege was scanty. Homer was un- 
read; even Virgil, though he lived in 
popular imagination as a great magi- 
cian, was the property of the learned 
few. The main authorities for the 
tale, as it was then known, were two 
writers of the latest and worst period 
of Latin literature, who, under the 
names of Dares and Dictys, professed 
to describe the siege as eye-witnesses. 
These forgeries, miserable and _ arid 
epitomes, were received by the  un- 
critical Middle Ages as_ trustworthy 


records of contemporaries, while Homer 
was discredited as a glorious but an- 
truthful clerk. From such scanty ma- 
terials was constructed that “Tale of 
Troy” which four centuries were to 
read with delight and to revere as the 
beginning of authentic history. 

The real author of this  extraordi- 
nary work was Benoit de Sainte-More, 
a Norman troubadour of the twelfth 
century. Of his life we know nothing; 
his learning would argue him a clerk; 
his zest for fighting would prove him 
not unacquainted with arms: his 
knowledge of courts and camps and 
cities indicate that he was a man of 
the world. Benoit, indeed, professes 
to follow his author closely, but ad- 
mits to have added certain passages, 
bons dits, as he calls them. Among 
these happy inventions, which give life 
and grace to his endless chronicles of 
combats and truces, is one so bright, 
so original, so full of natural life that 
later authors detached it from the con- 
text, dressed it in varying circum- 
stance and sentiment, and made of it 
one of the typical love-stories of the 
Middle Ages, the tale of Troilus and 
Cressida. No later poet has essen- 
tially altered the story; none has ex- 
celled Benoit in dramatic interest; only 
Chaucer has equalled him in freshness 
and purity of treatment. 

It was impossible that a French 
poem of the twelfth century should 
lack the element of love, though in the 
north of France love was not yet ex- 
alted into an art as it was in the south. 
Fighting, and not love-making nor 
song-writing, was the occupation of 
Norman knights, though love and mu- 
sic might fill their leisure hours. 
There is a terrible reality about the 
part played by women in the daily life 
of that town of Troy which Benoit de- 
scribes so vividly. When the heroes 
in true medizval fashion ride out to 
fight beneath the walls, the ladies look 
down from windows and _ balconies 
with breathless interest. Desperate is- 
sues hang for them on the combat; 
their lives, their freedom, their honor 
are at stake. When tne warriors re- 
turn, princesses, noble damsels, and 




















rich maidens unarm the weary and 
nurse the wounded. When Hector 
falls, the streets resound with their 


loud cries. They are impotent to influ- 
ence their men in any serious busi- 
ness; even Hector, who never spoke 
despitefully to any one, turns savagely 
on Andromache when she would keep 
him from the field. Living thus in con- 
stant fear, in submission, and in the 
performance of humble services, there 
is a pathos about these medieval 
women. Polyxena, Benoit’s ideal of a 
high-born damsel, meets her doom 
with pathetic patience. In stariling 
contrast to the tragic figures of Hec- 
tor’s wife and sister is the Breseida 
whose portrait Benoit draws with so 
much life and with a satiric but not 
upkindly humor. She the natural 
woman, the eternal type common alike 
to courts and cottages, and = every- 
where born to be the delight and dis- 
traction of all youthful males within 
her reach. Beautiful, quick-witted, 
the victim of sympathies that outrun 
her sincerity and betray her good 
faith, Breseida can grieve over the 
wreck of her lover’s happiness, even 
while she secures her own by the elas- 


is 


ticity and facile affectionateness of 
her nature. This blithe creature of 
little stability and great attraction 1s 


thus described in the old French poem: 
“Breseida was courteous; she was 
neither too little nor too tall. She was 
fairer and whiter and lovelier§ than 
lily-flower or snow upon the branch; 
only the eyebrows meeting marred 
the perfection of her face. She had 
beautiful wide open eyes, and _ her 
speech was quick and witty. She was 
well beloved, and loved much in re- 
turn, but her heart was fickle.” Bre- 
seida appears on the scene at the mo- 
ment when her father, Calchas, the 
renegade Trojan priest, has persuaded 
the Greeks to exchange their prisoner 
Antenor for the daughter whom he 
has left behind in Troy. We have 
here no word of that long wooing by 
Troilus which forms the chief interest 
of later versions; in Benoit’s poem 
Breseida is simply Troilus’s sweet- 


heart, an accepted and not too promi- 
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nent fact in the life of that splendid 
young warrior. Bitter is the lamenta- 
tion of the lovers when they know that 
they must part; full of forebodings 
and sad farewells is the last nignt 
they spend together, yet even at this 
heart-breaking moment Breseida 
concerned to pack up all her gowns 
and other possessions. It is a satiric 
touch that male authors in all ages are 
fond of repeating, but very few have 
the sympathy with love 
splendor which made Benoit devote 
seventy lines to the description of a 
cloak, which had been marvellously 
wrought by necromancy in the laud of 
Ind. 


is 


secret of 


Despite the consoling and upbold- 
ing consciousness of finery Breseida 
cannot restrain her cries when the 
Trojan ladies take a tearful farewell 
of her; when at the barriers of the 
Greek camp, she says good-bye to 
Troilus, she nearly dies of grief. But 


Benoit wastes no serious sympathy on 
the despair of his heroine; in four 
days, he us, her humor will 
be so completely changed that she will 
have no longer any desire to return to 
Troy. “All women are alike,” adds 
this sweeping satirist; “with one eye 
they weep, and already are smiling 
with the other.” Breseida is indeed to 
find absorbing interests in the Grecian 
camp. Hardly is Troilus out of sight 
than Diomede, fnfo whose charge she 
has been delivered, begins to look on 
her with a eye, and imme- 
diately, with all the insolent frankness 
of a man-at-arms, makes an avowal 
of his admiration and desire to be her 
friend. For all his boldness love will 
in a short time completely subdue that 
simple heart and rob him of sleep, of 
speech, and Diomede 
is in fact a mediw#val Rawdon Craw- 
ley, as brave, as vacant, and as infatu- 
ated as was that honest gentleman. 
With animated but quite unnecessary 
explicitness Breseida declines his over- 
tures for the time; she abashes her 
rash suitor with a great show of maid- 
enly prudence, piques him by detailing 
the worth and devotion of the lover 
she has quitted, but, not to appear too 


assures 


soldier’s 


self-possession. 
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discouraging, assures him that were 
she free no one would deserve her 
favor more than he. Before’ they 
reach her father’s tent Diomede has 
possessed himself of her glove, where- 
at, we read, she was in nowise dis- 
pleased. 

This policy of alternately torment- 
ing and cajoling her big, simple- 
minded suitor, Breseida pursues with 
animation to the exclusion of all other 
thoughts or regrets; “she had such 
quick understanding, that she clearly 
perceived that he loved her beyond 
aught else in the world, wherefore 
she showed herself all the prouder to 
him.” “This is always the way with 
ladies,” adds Benoit, who dearly loves 
a flout at womenkind. If Breseida 
remembers Troilus at all, it is only to 
twit her new lover with praise of his 
valor and worth. When, however, 
she has almost distracted Diomede by 
her taunts, softening suddenly she be- 
stows on him her favor, a _ scarlet 
sleeve fatally familiar to Troilus. 
Faithless and vain as she is, Breseida 
is not like some of her descendants, al- 
together heartless. When Diomede is 
carried dangerously wounded from the 
field she flings off all pretence, defies 
calumnious tongues, and hastens’ to 
nurse him in his tent. But even when 
she follows the impulse of her heart, 
she stops to analyze her own feelings 
with the subtlety and _ self-conscious- 
ness of a modern heroine. “Alas!” she 
reflects, “henceforth no good will ever 
be said of me;”’ but while she bewails 
her faithlessness, she finds excuse for 
it; in her isolation she sorely needed 
distraction from sad thoughts. With 
the comfortable practicalness which is 
the true nurse of sentimentality, she 
deplores her spiritual short-comings 
from the vantage-ground of material 
gain; after all she has the best of the 
game. Finally, with cheerful good 
sense, she prays God to bless Troilus, 
and resolves henceforward to be true 
to his rival. 

There is far more of the natural man 
in Benoit’s Troilus than in the patient, 
heart-broken lover of later and subtler 
poets. In his jealous rage the Norman 


Troilus singles Diomede out in the 
fight, strikes him down and, after bid- 
ding him carry his wounds to the 
daughter of Calchas, adds this bitter 
warning: “You stand where I stood 
once. Now we are two; before the end 
of the siege there will be more.” With 
mockery on his tongue and a_ heart 
henceforth hardened against all 
women, Troilus shuts out the memory 
of Breseida. 

Benoit’s “Tale of Troy” was pro- 
digiously successful, as success went 
in those days; the author’s name was 
ignored while his poem was freely pil- 
laged and plagiarized, translated into 
every tongue in Europe, turned into 
prose and then back again into verse. 
The most noticeable of these unac- 
knowledged thefts was a Latin trans- 
lation made in the thirteenth century 
by Guido delle Colonne of Messina. 
This version is important, because it 
was probably in this form that the 
story of Troilus and Cressida passed 
into the hands of the most famous 
story-teller the western world has 
known. Boccaccio himself tells us 
what reasons led him to choose the 
loves and sorrows of Troilus as the sub- 
ject of his early poem, ‘‘Philostrato.” 
It was written at the Court of Naples, 
when he was a young man of eight- 
and-twenty, and already deeply en- 
amoured of the lady he has celebrated 
under the name of Fiammetta. It 
was during the absence of this lady 
that the poet, to still the restless long- 
ings of his heart, searched through old 
stories to discover some other lover as 
hapless as himself, and found no case 
so apt as that of the deserted Prince 
of Troy. To suit this purpose, the 
whole story had to be refashioned. 

Love was in his age and country the 
one theme of poetry. Though this love 
is elevated into a kind of worship, it is 
no longer spiritualized as in the early 
writings of Dante; in Boccaccio it is 
frankly and _ passionately sensuous. 
Troilus is no warrior, but a_ lover; 
nights of tears and sighs, raptures of 
hope and passionate regret, replace the 
call to arms and the stern joy of the 
fight. The din of battle sounds faintly 
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in Boccaccio’s poem; we are no longer 
in a besieged city, but in the pleasant 
town of Naples, and in the sweetest 
season of the year, when painted flow- 
ers and young fresh grass color the 
fields. Greseida, too, has changed not 
only her name, but her condition. Fi- 
ammetta was a married woman; hence 
to heighten the likeness Greseida is 
described as a widow and a lady of 
high estate. She does not gain by the 
change. Beautiful and noble as is the 
appearance Boccaccio lends her, draw- 
ing obviously from memory, she has 
as little real distinction as Benoit’s 
Breseida, and far less vitality. She 
yields with slavish facility to Troilo’s 
vicarious wooing. She is not carried 
away like the French Breseida by 
vanity and too eager sympathy, still 
less by the finer stirrings of heart 
and imagination that moved the En- 
glish Cressida; love with this southern 
nature is a matter of the senses, volup- 
tuous, not passionate. She nearly dies 
of grief at parting with Troilo; but 
not for one instant will she listen to 
his appeal to defy the world, and make 
a bold stroke with him for happiness. 
That such a Greseida should, in her 
first discourse with Diomede, make 
sentimental capital out of her widow- 
hood is perhaps not out of character, 
but it is surely an incredibly coarse 
touch to represent her as, a few days 
later, joining Diomede in deriding 
Troilo. 

If the bulk of the “Philostrato” has 
a voluptuous monotony which even the 
flow of the limpid Italian verse can- 
not redeem from languor, there is both 
freshness and poignancy in the pas- 
where Boccaccio is evidently 
retracing his own fond memories. It 
was in a chureh of nuns that he first 
saw Maria, the beautiful natural 
daughter of Robert, king of Naples, 
who became the lady of his song; it 
was in the Temple of Diana _ that 
Troilo first saw Greseida. He had 
entered with a troop of noble youths, 
earelessness in his heart, and laughter 
on his lips. Suddenly his roving eye 
is caught by a tall figure’ standing, 
gentle and proud. withdrawn from the 
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throng. The lady wears a white veil 
on her head, and with her right arm 
clasps her long, black mantle on her 
left shoulder in the noble attitude so 
dear to sculpture. The pride of the 
gesture arrests Troilo; then the deli- 
cate beauty of the face, the shining 
eyes that deigned no glance at any 
one, so work on his imagination that 


he leaves the temple “another man 
than he who entered it.” 

The verses in which Boccaccio de- 
scribes his own feelings, under’ the 
guise of Troilo’s sufferings in 
Greseida’s absence, have something 


of the poignancy and tender ingenuity 
of phrase which mark the Elizabethan 
sonneteers. To shorten the hours of 
her absence Pandaro, his friend, has 
persuaded Troilo to take part in a fes- 
tival at the house of Sarpedon. Sit- 
ting silent at the feast, he sees nothing 
but her image engraved on his own 
heart. “The sight of other fair and 
noble ladies was painful to him; nor 
could any solace nor sweet song afford 
him aught but weariness, since he 
could no longer see her in whose hands 
Love had placed the keys of his woe- 
ful life.” It is the mood that all loy- 
ers know, that many poets have tried 
to express, the mood that finds most 
perfect utterance in the lines of 
Burns :— 


Though this was fair and that was braw, 
And yon the toast o’ a’ the town, 

I sighed and said amang them a’, 

Ye are na Mary Morrison. 


If the men and women about him 
are to Troilo but as shadows on the 
wall, shadows and memories alone 
have life and meet him at every turn. 
Passing her deserted house, the sight 
of closed and windows presses 
his heart together with pain and 
blanches his cheek. “There,” he says, 
pointing out a spot to Pandaro, “once 
as she spoke to me I saw her smile; 
here she stood waiting for me once as 
I passed by, and there she graciously 
saluted me. Here I have seen her 
joyful, there full of sadness, and here 
I first knew that she had pity on my 
love.” Only the winds that blow from 
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but the character of Pandaro changes 


the quarter where she lives bring him 
refreshment; the whole world is a 
blank except the hills which lie round 
the jealous place that keeps her hidden; 
he envies the waters of the Scamander 
which, passing through the Greek 
camp, may mirror her beauty and em- 
brace her feet. 

Perhaps we have had excess of love 
in “Philostrato.” Probably Chaucer 
thought so, when he undertook to tura 
the story into English. Though love 
was to him a craft so sharp and hard 
that life seemed all too short to learn 
it perfectly, yet even love could not 
shut out from his interest the beauty 
of this delightful world, the trafficking 
and gossiping of ordinary men and 
women, the pomp of war, the pleas- 
antness of fair ladies, the humors and 
absurdities of human life. He has in- 
corporated most of Boccaccio’s poem 
into his own longer and more _ dra- 
matic work, and oddly enough do 
some of the most love-sick passages 
appear in the cheerful and _ delicate 
setting of the English story. Then, 
as now, the fashion of courtship was 
franker ard freer in England than in 
other countries. Chaucer’s story of 
Troilus and Cressida is as full as any 
modern novel of incident, conversa- 
tions, chance meetings, lively descrip- 
tions of character and delicate analysis 
of feeling. Helen gives a feast, gay 
and sumptuous, such as_ Pinturicchio 
loved to paint; Cressida receives visits 
from the Trojan ladies and _ gossips 
about the siege; with her maidens she 
plays and dances under the blossom- 
ing boughs of her garden, or improves 
the time reading aloud the Romance 
of Thebes in twelve volumes. 

Boceaccio had already enriched the 
tale with a character of which Benoit 
had not dreamed. A confidant was as 
necessary to an Italian lover as a lady- 
love. Pandaro, who plays this part to 
Troilo, is himself a hopeless lover and 
a fantastically devoted friend, while 
his attitude towards women generally 
is almost brutal in its cynicism. Such 
a character was too un-English to find 
favor with Chaucer. He starts, in- 


deed, by following his author closely, 


rapidly in his hands. He becomes 
elderly; proverbs and saws adorn his 
conversation; the friend and lover en- 
tirely disappear in the humorist and 
busy-body. Equivocal as is the part 
both are made to play, the sly, kindly. 
unprincipled old uncle of Chaucer is 
far less repulsive than the chivalrous 
profligate whom Boccaccio describes 
as cousin to Cressida. This English 
Pandarus lives in a world of agreeable 
intrigue. It is he who induces Helen 
to ask Cressida to dinner; he takes ad- 
vantage of the rainy aspect of the 
heavens to invite Cressida to supper, 
knowing that stress of weather will 
compel her to prolong her visit; he 
holds her in conversation near the 
window when he knows that Troilus 
may pass by. It needs, however, more 
than his skill to capture the maidenly 
fancy of this English Cressida. She is 
not won easily, as were her predeces- 
sors. She is a gentlewoman with dig- 
nities, reserves, and sensibilities un- 
known to Breseida, that briiliant child 
of nature, unfelt by Greseida who has 
never quite lost the servile instincts 
bequeathed from her far-off Homeric 
ancestress. Impulses from sounds 
and sights, hours of dreamy reflection, 
sympathetic emotion caught from an- 
other, all had to quicken the imagina- 
tion of Cressida before she felt the 
stirrings of love. Fate, as well as 
Pandarus, is working for Troilus. 
Even as she sits alone at her lattice, 
moved and almost aghast by all that 
her uncle has told her of the passion 
she has excited, a cry arises without 
that Troilus, straight from the vic- 
torious field, is riding down the street. 

We have various portraits of Troilus. 
In a spirited passion Benoit describes 
his long throat, square chin, crisp 
locks, broad shoulders, and active. 
powerful limbs; it is the picture of a 
young warrior gauged by another 
fighting man. In ‘‘Philostrato” we 
have a glimpse of Troilo on horseback, 
hawk on wrist that recalls the slender, 
oval-faced, richly clad youths that ac- 
company fair, worldly women on Or- 


cagna’s frescoes. The Troilus, whom 














watched secretly from _ her 


Cressida 
window, is the ideal of a young knight 
as seen through ladies’ eyes. 


So fresh, so young, so wieldy seemed he, 
It was a heaven upon him for to see. 


With this image in her eyes and Pan- 
dar’s words in her ears, Cressida went 
out to walk with her ladies in the gar- 
den. There one of them, the bright 
Antigone, takes up the theme, and 
sings of love out of the gladness of her 
own full heart. Her the 
love of women frankly and proudly 
yielded up to man, and every word 
sinks into the heart of the listening 
Cressida. Then nature herself takes 
up the plea and works for Troilus. 


song is of 


A nightingale, upon a cedar green, 

Under the chamber wall there as she lay, 

Full loudly sung against the moonésheen 

Peradventure in his birdés wise a lay 

Of love which made her hearté fresh 
and gay, 

That hearkened she so long in good in- 
tent, 

Till at the last a deadésleep her hent. 


While Cressida’s character varies 
with every poet who has described 
her, in the main features Troilus re- 
mains the same in all, true, simple, 
brave, and kind. In Benoit he is es- 
sentially a warrior, after Hector the 
strong defence of Troy; in Boccaccio 
his courage is sicklied over by the love- 
malady of his age and country; in 
Chaucer he is the typical young En- 
glishman at his best, manly 
and affectionate. 

In the brief season of happiness be- 
tween the sweet, tormenting uncer- 
tainty of courtship and the blank de- 
spair of loss, he behaves with such 
prudence and gentleness, 


modest, 


That well she felt he was to her a wall 
Of steel, and shield from every displea- 


sance, 


The tale needs but a happy ending 
to be one of the most charming love- 
stories in the language. 

Every one with a tale to tell is apt 
to be hampered by a foregone conclu- 


and it is so with Chaucer. Be- 


sion, 
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noit makes his heroine’s faithlessness 
the point of his story, and her char- 
acter is quite consistent; Boccaccio 
concentrates his attention on Troilo, 
and Greseida’s treachery is sketched 
in slightly and coarsely; Chaucer can- 
not so easily part with his heroine. It 
is noticeable that in this part of his 
poem he takes his incidents more di- 
rectly from the old French poem. His 
Cressida, like her medizval ancestress, 


realizes plaintively that henceforth 
unto the world’s end no man _ will 
speak well of her. But if she stands 
self-judged before the tribunal of 


Time, Chaucer will add no syllable to 
her condemnation. 


Nor me ne list this silly woman chide 
Further than the story will devise. 


For she so sorry was for her untruth 
I wis I would excuse her yet for ruth. 


Though Chaucer could not find it in his 
heart to condemn this fair, frail cvea- 
ture of his own invention she was to 
fall into more rigorous hands than his. 
In the years when the Chaucerian 
tradition had become worn and lan- 
guid in England, in Scotland it was 
full of originai life and beauty. None 
of his English followers have caught 
the music of the master’s verse so per- 
fectly as James the First; Dunbar 
alone approaches him in the humor 
and originality of his pictures from 
life; it was a third Scottish poet, Rob- 
ert Henryson, who had the temerity 
to continue the tale of Cressida. 
Winter and the special comforts of 
winter, the storm without, the heaped- 
up fire within, the furred gown, the 
modest cup to comfort the spirits, the 
old books to shorten the winter nights, 
all these have been a constant theme 
of Scottish poets from Gavin Douglas 
at Saint Andrews to Walter Scott at 
Ashestiel. It was under such cheer- 
fal conditions that Henryson, reading 
the old tale late into the night, be- 
came dissatisfied with Chaucer's in- 
dulgence to his heroine and determined 
to give the story a more sternly re- 
tributive close. He has succeeded in 
making one of the most pathetic situa- 
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tions in literature. When death over- 
takes the young and fair and proud it 
melts the heart with pity and ruth; 
but when, not death, but some dark 
taint in the blood suddenly wrecks 
beauty and gentle nurture and_ the 
pride of life, reducing them below the 
coarseness of the common lot, the 
heart sickens and the mind _ recoils 
with shuddering pity. 

In many towns of Scotland in the 
fifteenth century might have been 
found a_lazar-house, silent and 
shunned, set apart for those afflicted 
with the awful curse of leprosy; on all 
roads they might be seen begging, 
fearful figures in long mantles and 
beaver hats, with cup and clapper. To 
this last humiliation of the flesh does 
Henryson reduce Chaucer’s bright, del- 
icate lady. 

Lying alone in a dark corner of the 
lazar-house, sleepless, loathing food, 
seeking no comfort, Cressida thus be- 
moans her state:— 


Where is thy garden with the branches 
gay, 


Where thou wast wont full merrily in 
May 

To walk and take the dew ere it was day, 

And hear the merle and mavis, many a 
one, 

With ladies fair in carolling to go 

And see the royal folk in their array 

In garments gay garnished on every 
grane? 

This leper-lodge take for thy pleasant 
bower, 

And for thy bed take now a bunch of 
straw. 

For chosen wine and meats which thou 
hadst then 

Take mouldy bread, perry and cider sour. 

Save cup and clapper all is now agone. 


With the dreadful common _ sense 
born of long acquaintance with misery 
a sister in misfortune counsels her to 
make a virtue of her need: 


To learn to clap thy clapper to and fro 
And live after the law of leper-folk. 


With that woeful crew Cresseid goes 
forth next day to clamor for alms to 


every passer-by. As she sits by the 
wayside a company of young knights 
ride by towards Troy. One of them 
draws up beside her for an instant, 
but disease has so dimmed her sight 
that though she casts her eyes on him 
she fails to recognize Troilus. He, 
looking down on the poor seamed face, 
sees no trait of Cressida, and yet some 
strange, swift memory of his lost lady 
drives all the blood back to his heart. 


Yet then her look into his mind it brought 

The sweet visage and amorous blenking' 

Of fair Cresseid sometimes his own dar- 
ling. 


He drops his purse into the _ leper’s 
lap, and rides away without a word; 
while round the poor lady flock her 
ghastly associates clamorous to share 
the spoil. But after all the poet is less 
relentless than nature. When Cresseid 
learns the name of the knight who has 
done them this charity, her heart 
breaks, and death, swift and merciful, 
covers her disgrace in darkness. Only 
the epitaph on her tomb cries for pity. 
Lo, fair ladies, Cressied of Troy Town, 

Sometime counted the flower of woman- 

hood, 
Beneath this stone, late leper, lieth dead. 


This austere and touching conclusion 
remained a beautiful digression in the 
history of the tale of Cressida. It was 
indeed printed along with Chaucer’s 
poem, but does not seem to have af- 
fected the popular form in which the 
story was known. Shakespeare may 
have read Lydgate’s “Tale of Troy,” 
but it was almost certainly Chaucer's 
poem that provided him with the mo- 
tive of what is one of the most intel- 
lectual as it is one of the most puzzling 
of his plays. 

It is most improbable that Shake- 
speare knew the old French poem, but 
by the intuition of genius he has re- 
stored the story to the dramatic con- 
sistency from which it was wrested by 
the sentiment of Boccaccio and Chau- 
cer. In his play, as in Benoit’s poem, 
the loves of Troilus and Cressida are 
but an incident in the larger drama of 
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This later Troilus 


the doom of Troy. 
in his resentment is more akin to the 
first Troilus than either the wan lover 


of Boccaccio or the sweet-blooded 
young knight of Chaucer. When he 
receives her letter from the Grecian 


camp he tears it in fragments:— 


Words, words, mere words, no matter 


from the heart; 
Go, wind, to wind, there turn and change 


together. 
But if the original Breseida is more 
akin to Shakespeare’s heroine than 


either of the intervening ladies, it is 
only in the same way as the vanity 
and fickleness of a village beauty may 
be said to resemble the deep dissimu- 
lation, the splendid sensuousness, and 
the keen wits of some corrupt and 
brilliant woman of the world. Shake- 
speare’s Cressida is drawn with the 
stinging perspicacity of experience 
and disillusionment. Early in the play 
she gives the key to her own charac- 
ter when, in reply to her uncle’s per- 
plexed exclamation, “One knows not 
at what ward you lie,” she answers, 
“Upon my wit to defend my _ wiles, 
upon my secrecy to defend mine hon- 
esty.” And this creature of infinite re- 
source is beloved by one who justly 
describes himself 


As true as truth’s simplicity 
And simpler than the infancy of truth. 


At the very time he complains of it, 
she, with clear intellectual grasp and 
deliberation, is calculating the effect 
of her reserve. Though throughout 
she acts with that composure which 
gives a woman who only plays at love 
such an advantage over the man who 
is overmastered by it, she can at will 
abandon herself to the passionate emo- 
tion of the hour. In the love-scene in 
the orchard she deludes and fascinates 
author and reader as well as lover; 
she even deceives herself. She is in 
turn reserved and innocently frank. 
With a seeming sudden impulse she 
confesses how she was won at the first 
glance, how maiden dignity alone kept 
her aloof; then, half fearful, half con- 
fident. she falters, bids him stop her 
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mouth lest in her rapture she speaks 
what she shall repent; and when her 
lover does so in the one obvious way, 
she is overcome with maiden shame. 
She is no vulgar player, parsimoni- 
ously acting only when she would de- 
ceive another; she employs her finest 
eloquence to deceive herself. Only 
Pandarus is present when she learns 
that fate is hurrying her from Troy 
and Troilus. It is not to impress that 
corrupt and despicable servant of her 
pleasures, but to delude her own heart, 
that she declares with all the energy of 
real passion:— 


Time, force, and death 
Do to this body what extremity you can; 
But the strong base and building of my 
love 
Is as the very centre of the earth, 
Drawing all things to it. 


It is to Ulysses that Troilus confides 
his loyal and simple belief in his love; 
but Ulysses has watched Cressida’s 
deportment among the free gallantries 
of the Grecian camp and has read her 
aright. 


Fie, fie upon her! 
There’s language in her eye, her cheek, 
her lip, 
Nay, her foot speaks; her wanton spirits 
look out 

At every joint and motive of her body. 

It is in the company of Ulysses, 
whose cold sagacity has sounded hu- 
man weakness, and of Thersites, 
whose cynicism delights in human cor- 
ruption, that Troilus is witness of his 
lady’s perfidy. On this, her first night 
away from Troy, Diomede has come 
by appointment to visit her. He is not 
the Diomede of Benoit, distracted and 
speechless with love; he is only indif- 
ferent and petulant. It is Cressida 
who, with broken sentences, faltering 
allusions, and timid caresses, woos her 
unknightly suitor, while, standing in 
the shadow of the tent, her true lover 
looks on with burning eyes. When 
convictions can no more be held at 
bay, and Ulysses sums up the tale, 
“All’s done, my lord,” Troilus has no 
other answer but, “It is.” 
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One could be glad if all were indeed 
done and if the world-old story ended 
here; bat before the close of her long 
literary history Cressida was to suffer 
a last humiliation. Chaucer had 
pleaded extenuation for her perfidy; 
Henryson had visited it with retribu- 
tion; Shakespeare had dropped the 
curtain upon it in silence; it remained 
for Dryden to explain. it away. His 
fastidious taste having taken umbrage 
at much in Shakespeare’s play, he set 
himself, not only to correct words and 
phrases that were “ungrammatical, 
coarse, and scarce intelligible,” but he 
also undertook “to remove the heap of 
rubbish under which many excellent 
thoughts lay wholly buried,” including 
in the rubbish the passages of lordliest 
eloquence and phrases of most golden 
content! 

If the age of the Restoration was 
facile in the matter of morals, it was 
exacting in claiming the most sublime 
sentiment.— 


Oh, what a blessing is a virtuous child, 


fervently exclaims old Calchas when 
his daughter consents to pretend love 
for Diomede in order to forward their 
return to Troy. In the interests of 
virtue Cressida incurs her lover's 
wrath, and only convinces him of her 
innocence when she stabs herself and 
dies with the noblest sentiments on 
her lips. Troilus pays a tribute to her 
virtue and is on the point of following 
her example, when he remembers that 
various other characters must die be- 
fore the tragedy is complete. Dryden 
had complained of Shakespeare’s play 
that, “The chief persons who give the 
name to the tragedy are left alive; 
Cressida is false and is not punished.” 
These defects he has been careful to 
remedy. 

And thus Cressida, born to the sound 
of arms amid the rude chivalry of a 
Norman camp, closes her long career 
amid the periwigs, the fustian senti- 
ment, and stilted artifice of the stage 
of Charles the Second. 


From Travel. 
A RIDE TO BAALBEC. 

A slight difference of opinion with 
the government had caused me to be 
deposited, bag and baggage, at the 
door of the Hotel Victoria in Damas- 
cus, so very much the worse for wear 
that some doubt was expressed by the 
porter of my respectability. 

An invitation I received from the 
vail (late) next day, however, con- 
vinced him that his trust in my rags 
and sun-blistered face had not been 
misplaced, and ensured for me an ex- 
tra amount of attention during the re- 
mainder of my stay. 

There is a secret charm about Esh 
Sham, a never-to-be-forgotten feeling 
that even now clings to me in remem- 
brance of one of the most delightful 
times I ever experienced. Coming 
after a very rough journey through the 
Hauran, where I had not had a re- 
spectable wash for ten days, it was a 
time of luxurious enjoyment. I had 
no thought of going to Baalbec—his 
Excellency the governor suggested the 
visit, and offered me a letter of intro- 
duction to the Kaimakam, with per- 
mission to photograph the ruins—a sop 
for the trouble I had found in Bashan 
through travelling in a quiet way 
without the sanction of the local gov- 
ernor—the Mutasserif of El Hauran, 
who perambulates the province from 
his headquarters at Sheik Sfad. 

Very reluctantly I turned my back 
on Esh Sham, with its teeming  ba- 
zaars and streets of jostling, many col- 
ored crowds, and rode along the coach 
road to Damma. From thence, with 
a boy as guide from the village, we 
turned up the bare hills that separated 
us from the beautiful Wady Barada. 
Down the rocky side we rode, then up 
the valley—passing village after vil- 
lage with their gardens of pomegran- 
ate, fig, walnut, apple, quince, peach, 
and apricot trees—under tall poplars, 
along the winding paths of the hill- 
sides to the fountain of Ain Fijeh. 
Here even towards the end of summer 
the waters rushed with torrent force 











from beneath the massive stones of a 
ruined temple: hissing and spitting as 
huge blocks of masonry barred’ the 
progress of this fountain of the 
Barada, one of the sources of the river 
of Damascus, the Abana. 

Sometimes the valley was wide, af- 
fording space for gardens, then it nar- 
rowed to form a gorge; again it 
changed for forest growth, as if nature 
had desired to satisfy the wants of all. 

We pushed on, after a rest beside 
the foaming stream, as the sun seemed 
inclined to disappear, and as yet we 
had no particular place to sleep. It 
did not matter very much, as my com- 
panion and I carried all our baggage 
with us (our small guide left us when 
we first entered the Wady), and we 
were in no danger of being pulled up 
for “sleeping out.” We had spent 
many a night together under the deep 
blue sky. 

At last we reached a khan, a road- 
side inn, where one finds no beverage 
stronger than coffee, and very poor ac- 
commodation. There we put up oar 
horses for the mght; the company in 
an Eastern caravanserai being varied, 
and of a character too much inclined 
for intimate acquaintance to suit the 
comfort of sensitive people who do not 
eare for much attention of that sort. 
Fleas are nothing in the singular, but 
tribes and nations can occupy a good 
deal of space. Being tired, we ate a 
hearty supper and slept comfortably 
in the open air, with saddle-bags for 
pillows, under the shadow of the hill 
on which is built the traditional tomb 
of Abel. 

Our host informed us that years ago, 
when Cain had killed his brother, he 
knew not where to put his body. For 
forty days he carried it with him, rest- 
ing through fatigue at last on the hill 
above us. His slumbers were § dis- 
turbed by the din of battle—the flap- 
ping of the wings of two crows en- 
gaged in deadly strife. Cain became 
interested, watching with fevered gaze 
for the issue of the conflict, wondering 


doubtless what would follow the end 
of the struggle. He had not long to 


his 


patience 


wait, nor was unre- 
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warded, foras soon asone black com- 
batant rolled on its back, the other 
commenced to scratch up the earth un- 
til there was a hole big enough to hide 
its enemy and its crime. Cain no 
longer sighed in sad despair, but set 
to work in haste to put beneath the 
ground the burden that had become so 
heavy, while he had grown so weary 
with his load. 

We rode off before 
our hands full of a 
grapes that had been purchased the 
night before, past Suk el Wady Ba- 
rada, ancient Abila, through a narrow 
gorge with beetling crags jutting from 
a precipitous side. One of the two 
life-giving streams of Damascus was 
still in company with us, flowing in the 
opposite direction to the road we were 
taking. We watched it our left 
hand, saw it falling down the side of 
a hill from its source in the basin 
above. This river that, strengthened 








with 
of 


breakfast, 
pennyworth 


on 


by the fountain of Ain Fijeh, trans 
forms a desert into a smiling garden, 


early begins its useful career, turning 
a cornmill by its descending water be- 
fore it runs to give new life along its 
After taking a permanent pic- 
camera, we rode 

with En- 
filled with 
and break- 


course. 
ture of it with a 
through some green lanes 
glish-looking hedgerows 
blackberries, to Zebdany 
fast. 

The course of our journey led us 
along some very pleasant valleys to 
Yafoofeh. From thence we ascended 
the mountains to the Beka’a, the plain 
that separates the Lebanon from the 
Anti Lebanon, which, according to lo- 
cal names and the information of the 
natives, seems to have been the happy 
hunting-ground of ancient Nimrod and 
the residence of other primeval men. 

Having swallowed Cain’s little his- 
tory, we were quite prepared for any- 
thing else, when lo! we arrived at 
Abou Sheet (“Father Seth”), the vil- 
lage of old Seth, the son of our com- 
mon ancestor Adam. There could be 
no doubt, of course, as his tomb was 
shown to us. 

We now began to feel tired and 
longed for the night, which was evi- 
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dently coming in a hurry. So often 
had we been told that we should reach 
our destination by sundown that we, 
being ignorant of the way, were only 
too pleased to believe it. But the 
mountains on our left hid the sun from 
us before we had ridden far past Abou 
Sheet, and left us to stumble along in 
the darkness. I should find it very 
difficult to state on oath how many vil- 
lages we passed. We seemed either to 
ride round one or to meet quite a 
dozen. They differ very much from 
an English hamlet; even when in- 
visible their position is recognized by 
the sense of smell. 

One universal odor is prevalent, par- 
ticularly so before a meal. A village 
ean then be scented from afar, as the 
burning of dried dung, the fuel of the 
bakeries, fills the air for a considerable 
distance. The horses, sensible beasts, 
know both time and place, and turn 
their noses in the direction of the odor. 
This accounts for our wandering about 
the country half the night. At last, 
however, we gained the Shtaura road 
and, nodding in our saddles, entered 
Baalbec. 

I called next morning on the Kaima- 
kam, who was not so pleased with my 
letter as I should have liked. After a 
little delay he sent a soldier with me 
to see that I did not put any of the 
ruins in my pocket, a wise precaution. 
For how many pieces of carving now 
repose as paper weights in America, 
and perhaps in England, it would not 
be possible to say, but if the story told 
by the watchmen in charge of the 
‘ancient glories” can be credited, there 
must be thousands. The Acropolis, he 
assured me, had often been’ turned 
into a shooting gallery by men with 
revolvers, who were able to disfigure 
the ornamentation of the cornices and 
capitals, even if they could not knock 
off some pieces to stow away in their 
baggage for exhibitio;, at home. 

Before availing myself of the oppor- 
tunity for photographing the temples, 
I thought it would be as well to view 
the quarry from whence the stones 
had been taken for building them, and 
thus begin at the beginning as it were. 


One stone is still there, left behind, 
where it will doubtless remain, as it 
would require the combined strength 
of forty thousand men to move it—so 
says M. De Sauley. It had been care- 
fully cut ready for fixing in position, 
perhaps for a new wall, the stones in 
the original structure, some of which 
may be seen in the outer wall sixty- 
three feet and sixty-four feet long, and 
fourteen feet thick, being insufficient 
in size for the big ideas of the Pheeni- 
cian builders. But how they could 
move a solid mass seventy-three feet 
long, fifteen feet wide, and _ thirteen 
feet thick is more than any eminent 
engineer of our own day has been able 
to tell us. And yet stenes of these pro- 
portions were actually built in the wall 
of the old temple. This was to me an 
introduction to what was to follow. 

Without entering into particulars al- 
ready familiar, I will continue my 
walk from the quarry to the wall that 
surrounds tne Acropolis, locally known 
as El Kelat, the fortress. 

No one seems to know much about 
the origin of the place except Arabic 
historians, who assert that “after the 
flood had overwhelmed all the earth 
and changed its surface, it destroyed 
also the great building of Baalbec, the 
only refuge of Cain. And when Nim- 
rod ruled over Lebanon he sent giants 
to rebuild the fortress of Baalbec.” 
Thus it is pretty old. 

We need not, however, go beyond the 
age of Phoenician prosperity for the 
builders who erected the Temple of 
Baal. 

From the time when their kings 
were in power to the decline of the Ro- 
man empire, or rather to the advent of 
Constantine the Great, Baalbec  con- 
tinued to be entirely in the hands of 
an idolatrous people. When the power 
of 1 heenicia waned and Grecian influ- 
ence prevailed in the country under 
the rule of the Seleucidz, its pame 
was changed from Baalbec or Baal 
Gad to Heliopolis, the city of the Sun, 
and more gods were worshipped. 

The Romans followed, adding more 
buildings to more deities, until Anto- 
ninus Pius in the second century 
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erected the Temples of the Sun and 
of Jupiter, the remains of which are 
the chief attraction that Baalbec now 
offers to the sightseer. There are also 
several other buildings, such as a 
small Temple of Venus and a_ large 
Christian church near by, and a less 
important structure some distance off. 

The most important building origi- 
nally, has the least in amount to show 
for itself. Six columns only remain of 
the Temple of the Sun, out of  fifty- 
eight that once surrounded the build- 
ing, whose dimensions were two lhun- 
dred and ninety feet from east to west, 
and one hundred and sixty feet from 
north to south. Considered separately, 
these are surpassed by four at Bosrah 
in Bashan in beauty of execution, 
though they are less in height, being 
forty-five feet, whereas the Corinthian 
columns of the Temple of the Sun are 
seventy-five feet, including pedestal 
and capital. 

The Temple of Jupiter is much more 
perfect; indeed, there is no edifice in 
the country so well preserved that car- 
ries its origin back through so many 
years. It was enclosed by forty-six 
columns, of which ten fluted ones were 
found in the vestibule. Above the col- 
umns there is a very richly ornamented 
entablature. The distance between the 
columns and still more magnificent cor- 
nice of the peristyle and the wall of 
the cella is three yards. The entabla- 
ture is joined to the cella by a beauti- 
ful ceiling divided into hexagons and 
lozenges alternately, with figured cen- 
tre pieces representing gods and god- 
desses encompassed by smaller ones 
and garlands of flowers, carved in re- 
lief. 

After wandering over the courts and 
gazing at the buildings, I openly ex- 
pressed my admiration for the ex- 
quisite and ornate decoration, when 
my guide, the guardian, told me there 
were many more handsome figures to 
lve seen in recent years, but all that 
Were not mutilated had been carried 
oN€ to European museums. This did 
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not lessen my pleasure in those around 
me, as there was more ornamentation 
left than I could attempt to describe in 
this short paper. 

One inscription I noticed in Greek 
at the foot of a statue was, “Julia be 
happy.” Here was food for thought 
indeed. 

Happiness was not a universal prod- 
uct of what I am afraid were the bad 
old days. At one period the inhab- 
itants were accustomed to sacrifice 
three negroes at every feast of Venus. 
But even this was a time of rest and 
quietness compared with a later date. 
The persecution of Christians was to 
the worshippers of this favored god- 
dess their principal recreation. One 
Cyril had been the leader in the cru- 
sade against idolatry when Constan- 
tine was turning temples into 
churches, or levelling them to the 
ground. The opportunity offered by 
the accession of his heathen successor, 
Julian the Apostate, was eagerly 
seized by certain fierce spirits who dis- 
liked the restraint of Christian wor- 
ship, and according to the local 
historian, “had much _ spite against 
Cyril, and with great enmity resolved 
to put him to death. They opened his 
stomach, took out his liver, and de- 
voured it while it was still throbbing.” 
Truly a gruesome business, and one 
not calculated to impress a_ visitor 
with the loving kindness and amiabil- 
ity of former residents. 

A later record of the people is more 
comfortable reading; the occupation of 
the Arabs and their subsequent his- 
tory being brim full of stirring events, 
of brave deeds and patient endurance. 

But other objects await the visitor— 
streams of crystal water; picturesque 
scenery; green meadows (in summer 
a rare treat); a fine avenue of willows, 
on which the eyes may rest re- 
freshed after the sun-glare on blocks of 
stone. 

We enjoyed ourselves for a_ time 
in Baalbec, and then went further 
afield. 






G. Rosrnson Dees, B.A. 
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From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
A FIGHT FOR LIFE. 

Naturalists often see strange sights 
and enjoy curious experiences, even in 
England. I have heard the “hedgepig” 
grunt, and watched him in the dusk 
walk fearlessly to my feet before de- 
tecting the presence of a_ possible 
enemy, but who, needless to say, did 
not even frighten it. I have all but 
trodden on an otter concealed in a dry 
ditch, and seen the dormouse like a 
miniature squirrel quietly eating nuts 
in a hazel copse. To take another 
family—weasels. I have watched a 
weasel-mother lead out her young ones 
from a hollow tree and teach them to 
hunt for their food along the edge of a 
brook, much as a tigress teaches her 
cubs how to kill. If I never caught a 
weasel asleep, I have seen one pull the 
tail out of a water-hen, which only just 
dropped into the water off the bank 
before the disappointed and _ blood- 
thirsty pursuer could seize it. A weasel 
has even attacked me because I rescued 
a skylark from its clutches, and has 
returned again and again to its prey 
while in my hand. The following in- 
cident, however, well illustrates the 
cunning and persistent ferocity of the 
weasel, than which a more destructive 
animal scarcely ranges country dis- 
tricts. It is not, indeed, so _ blood- 
thirsty as the polecat, which kills for 
the mere sake of killing; but it is fiercer 
and more ready to act on the aggressive, 
and at times loses that instinctive fear 
of man which more or less actuates all 
animals, Should any one doubt the pos- 
sibility of the following adventure, he 
may be referred to Jefferies’s “Game- 
keeper at Home,” p. 121. and to several 
notices of the weasel’s ferocity which 
have appeared in the Field newspaper. 
When it is remembered that in India 
the little wild jungle-dogs will contrive 
to kill the lordly tiger by hunting it ina 
pack and surrounding it, till, unable to 
obtain food, it perishes miserably by 
starvation; it is no wonder that when 
numbers give confidence, the weasel, 
insignificant enough by itself, will dare 
to attack even man, the lord of all. 

* was walking quietly through a wood 


and had almost gained the farther side 
—in fact, I was walking up a dry ditch 
which was itself bounded by the hedge 
—when I heard a rustling in front. 
Halting at once I saw a rabbit, seem- 
ingly fascinated, in the ditch gently 
running towards me. At once I guessed 
the cause of this unusual proceeding— 
that a weasel was pursuing the rabbit. 
On it came, not in the least caring for 
man, its greater foe, but pushing past 
me with scared eyes far more terrified 
at the weasel which was behind. At 
that moment, with its head right up in 
the air sniffing the rabbit’s scent, the 
weasel appeared some twenty yards be- 
fore me, also in the ditch. The rabbit 
when once it had passed me seemed to 
shake off its curious trance and terror, 
darted through the hedge and ran 
nimbly over the grass field beyond. 
Raising my stick, I advanced towards 
the bloodthirsty little creature, which 
slowly gave way and ran back through 
the herbage. I pressed on, and was as- 
tonished at a turn to find the weasel 
standing still, its hair bristling, its tail 
waving like that of an angry cat, and 
now reinforced by a second, which also 
looked extremely unamiable. I was 
miserably hampered by trees and 
bushes on each side, and determined to 
get out of the ditch in case my little 
enemies should attack me. An old 
willow bent over my head from the 
hedge, and I jumped up, caught a 
branch and pulled myself towards the 
trunk by it, scrambling thence to a 
larger bough which extended over the 
hedge, and intending to drop in the field 
beyond. But I looked at*my enemies 
before dropping, and saw them rein- 
forced by three more, and all had 
scented me and were approaching with 
fury in their demeanor to assail me in 
my friendly tree. Clearly it was best 
to remain where I was for a minute or 
two and let them pass on. This, how- 
ever, was farthest from their thoughts. 
Baffled by their smaller victim, they 
had made up their mind in their frenzy 
to attack me, and soon they advanced 
to the tree, and while two proceeded to 
climb up. the others rushed at the hedge 
and commenced to scramble up its 














sticks. Matters looked serious, and I 
leaned down and struck one weasel off 
the trunk of the willow, but it began 
climbing again, apparently little the 
worse for the blow, and I remembered 
that unless its back be broken the 
weasel possesses even more lives than a 
cat; the weasels which were scrambling 
up the hedge were now nearing me, and 
I foresaw that they might render my 
position untenable if they all fell on me 
at once. Luckily I disabled one with 
my stick, but as I did so another bit me 
fiercely on the left fingers which held 
the willow bough, and then dropped off 
as I hastily removed my hand. 

Matters now looked serious, as my 
hand bled a good deal, and the smell 
and sight of the blood appeared to 
madden my small foes worse than be- 
fore. To my horror, too, I now counted 
seven questing about below me, and 
now rushing up the willow, now as- 
cending by the boughs of the hedge, 
while I stoutly defended myself, and 


meditated what should be my next 
move. Fortunately I was not more 
than a hundred yards from a river 


which ran in the grass field below, and 
I determined to evacuate my present 
position, and take refuge in it, where I 
might evade or better deal with my as- 
sailants. I had small time allowed 
me in which to come to this decision, 
for the maddened creatures were all 
round me, and gave me plenty of work 
in defending myself. Nor did they 
seem in the least to tire of the business. 
On the contrary, they now numbered 
eleven, and each accession of allies ap- 
peared to give them fresh rage. 
Suddenly I dropped on the hedge, 
and leaping into the field ran at once 
to the river, followed by the weasels, 
who were at first somewhat discon- 
certed by my strategy. They soon re- 
covered themselves, however, and 
caught me, tearing at my trousers and 
leaping on my coat, but I effectually 
disabled two before I reached the bank. 
Weasels, I knew, could swim well. I 
had often seen them crossing streams, 
but I had laid my plan of escape as cun- 
ningly as did Horatius in the battle 
between his kindred and the Curiatil. 


A Fight for Life. 
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My plan was to cut them off one by one. 
Thanks to wading in the river while 
trout-fishing, I knew its exact depth, 
and, jumping in, swam some half- 
dozen strokes to a pebble ridge, on 
which I was certain I could stand up to 
my waist, but none of it projected from 
the water. The current naturally 
flowed swiftly on each side of this bank. 
Taking my stick from my mouth, I now 


faced my pursuers in confidence. They 
halted for a moment on the bank, 


sniffed the air, and did not seem inclined 


at first to dispute my victory. At 
length a couple leapt in, and were 
swept down past me. I could not reach 
them, but waited for the rest. The 
others, whether from instinct or by 


what looked remarkably like a reason- 
ing process, went twenty yards or so 
farther up the bank, and then leapt in, 
hoping the stream would carry them on 
to me. I let them come opposite, and 
then killed both as they swam by. Not 
discouraged, the others leapt in all at 
once, and drifted down towards me. 
I killed another, and disabled a second, 
and hoped I was clear of my enemies 
now. Not at all. They landed, ana to 
the number of five ran up the bank, and 
repeated this manceuvre of swimming 
down. Again I killed two, and it will 
hardly be credited that the remaining 
three, with courage worthy of a better 
cause, again and again leapt in, trying 
to fix on me, until I had killed every one 
of them. Then { swam out victorious, 


but drenched and bleeding. Without 
doubt had the little vivacious brutes 


once disabled me, I should have had 
scant mercy shown me, and would have 
been eaten alive. 

I went home and changed, but men- 
tioned the story to none, fancyin& that 
it would seem hardly credible for a man 
to have been exposed to such dane@er 
from these small creatures. But a 
month afterwards I met the keeper, at- 
tended by his two inseparable terriers. 
On asking him, as I usually did, 
whether he had seen any uncommon 
bird or the like of late, he answered, 
“No, but a curious thing has happened 
all the same. I have not lately seen or 
trapped a weasel in these woods. where 
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there are generally plenty, nor have the 
dogs found or chased one. I can’t think 
what has come of them all!” I could 
have told him, but I didn’t. 

M. G. WATKINS. 


From Nature. 
THE FLIGHT OF GULLS IN THE WAKE OF 
STEAMERS. 


Many persons have remarked the ex- 


traordinary power displayed by gulls 
of keeping pace with a steamer without 
any motion of their wings. A few days 
ago, I had a good opportunity of observ- 
ing this during a voyage from Alexan- 
dria to Marseilles. 

When the wind was blowing at right 
angles to the course of the vessel, hav- 
ing first gained some slight elevation, 
the gulls would glide downwards with 
expanded wings, making, during the 
descent, rapid progress in the same di- 
rection as the steamer. When quite 
near the water they would suddenly 
turn and face the wind, at the same 
time giving their bodies an upward in- 
cline, and the wind would lift tuem to 
their former elevation, after which the 
process would begin again. <A wind 
blowing horizontally has the power of 
lifting, only because each stratum, so 
to speak, of air moves more rapidly 
than the stratum immediately below it. 
Consequently, as the bird rises, it has 
the inertia due to the fact that it has 
just emerged from the slower current 
below. Thus it may be compared to a 
kite, the inertia taking the place of the 
string. When gulls progress in this 
way, at right angles to the wind, the 
vessel does not in any way assist them, 
and, occasionally, when they are not 
following a steamer they may be seen 
employing the same method. 

With a head-wind they advance with 
even greater ease. To understand how 
this is possible, some investigation of 
the air-currents behind the ship’s stern 
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is necessary. If small pieces of paper 
are thrown overboard when a strong 
head-wind is blowing, they are seized 
by a tremendous down-draught, but, 
some few yards astern, they suddenly 
dart up again. In fact, as the vessel 
moves onward, the air rushes down to 
fill the vacuum, then rebounds off the 
surface of the sea, and forms an up- 
current. Placing himself in this up- 
current, the gull is lifted as if he were 
no heavier than a scrap of paper, then 
he glides downward and onward. But 
as the vessel moves on, the up-current 
advances, or, strictly speaking, ce 
point at which the up-current is 
formed. At the end of his descent the 
gull finds himself in this, is again lifted, 
and the process is repeated. 

When the wind was not a due head- 
wind, but struck the vessel at a slight 
angle, now and then a gull would be 
seen apparently hovering motionless 
over the stern, of course really gliding 
onward with the vessel. Though I can- 
not speak with confidence of the ex- 
planation of this, the most wonderful 
of the methods employed, I wish to 
put forward what seems the probable 
explanation. The wind striking 
against the side of the vessel is de- 
flected upwards, and it is this up-cur- 
rent which buoys up the gull as he 
floats over the stern. Though it may 
appear that his progress is perfectly 
uniform, I think it will be found that 
in advancing he descends slightly, that 
he often loses ground for a time, and 
that while losing ground he ascends. 
Thus the method in this case is really 
the same as in that last described. Un- 
fortunately, I was not able to prove 
the existence of this ap-current about 
twenty feet above the stern of the ves- 
sel. But there is good evidence of it in 
the fact that the gull remains sus- 
pended there without a motion of his 
wings. Without an up-current this 
would be an impossibility. It is to be 
hoped that good observers will give 
their attention to these very interest- 
ing phenomena. 


F, W. HEADLEY. 





